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PREFACE. 



To PRdFESSOR SlLLIMAMy 

<{f Yale CoUege, Conneetieut. 

Sir — The addition of yoiu Syllabus to BakewelVs Geology, has givea 
rise to this essay. I did not much mind the orthodox costume which Tow- 
mend, Kirvan, Kidd, Buckland, Ure, Mantell, &c. in England and under 
the Bourbons, Cuvier was obliged to wear. I got on very well also, not- 
withstanding my friend Dr. Hayden's reverence for the Mosaic deluge ; but 
when you came out in full theological garb, an orthodox Wemerian, I was 
compelled to obviate the difficulties which you had offered to the considera- 
tion of my class, and take up the gauntlet which you had thrown down on 
my table. My theories and my geological reputation were in jeopardy 
with my young men, and I found it absolutely necessary to stand upon my 
defence. My lecture on that occasion has brought on me much trouble ; 
and as it is greatly misunderstood and equally misrepresented, I have found 
myself compelled to state my arguments in detail. 

I offer them to your consideration, without claiming for them your assent. 
I know the force of pre-judgment, and the difficulty of changing, after one's 
mind has been made up. But you will agree with me, that the question 
has become of such magnitude, that it must be settled. Is there any such 
Era as the geological occurrence of a general Deluge ? Is all Diluvium to 
be referred to that Era ? If there be no other proof in its favor but the 
Pentateuch, it fails. I know of no other. 

However you and I may differ on this subject, I feel sincere pleasure in 
bearing testimony to your valuable qualifications as a lecturer on Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, and to the great obligations you have laid the scientific 
world under by your excellent Journal. Be pleased, therefore, sir, to ac- 
cept my assurances of unfeigned respect, and my earnest wishes for your 
health and welfare. Thomas Cooper, M. D 
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LACADIE 
COLLECTIQN 



0\ THE PENTATEUCH. 



Some few years ago, when there were no lectures on Geolo-^ 
J'y iji the United States, publicly known, except those of the 
South Carolina College, and Dr. Silliman's, each of us re- 
commended Bakewell's Gleology as a text book to our classes. 
The English edition was the only one then known to me. 
Shortly afterward, Dr. Silliman published an American editioa 
of Bakewell, with an appendix, containing a full syllabus of his 
own lectures on Geology, founded on the Mosaic account of 
the formation of the earth and of the Deluge, as being delivec- 
ed under the authority of Divine inspiration. 

I was thus compelled to put into the hands of my class, who 
eould not easily procure any but the American edition of Bake- 
well, Dr. Silliman's Geological doctrines^^as different from 
what I had been accustomed to deliver, as two opposite opin- 
ions could well be. 

I greatly regret that Dr. Silliman should so far have com- 
mitted his reputation for a man of science, as to publish that 
syllabus; containing positions which no well informed Geolo- 
gist of Europe or this country, would aow sanction, and which 
no well informed Theologian, of the present day, would ven- 
ture to support; there being hardly a single Divine of reputa- 
tion in Europe, who now believes that the book of Genesis, as 
we possess it, was written by Moses, or by any one else, under 
the influence of diviae inspiration. But as the geological doc- 
trines I complain of, have been published by Dr. S. as being 
based on the dictates of a divinely inspired writer, Moses, 1 
must defend myself as well as I can, by shewing that the t^oo^i^; 
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called the Pentateuch, commencing with Genesis and ending 
with Deuteronomy, were not in fact written by Moses; and 
are therefore subject to our examination, free from the tram- 
mels of supposed inspiration, or divine authority. 

I shall make a few preliminary remarks, which will be easily 
conceded by every reader: — 

1st. A book is genuine J when it is really written by the au- 
thor to whom it is ascribed. This must be proved by external, 
not internal evidence. A modern writer may manufacture a 
book, and ascribe it to a writer long ago dead. 

2d. A book is authentic when the facts contained in it are 
asserted on good and competent authority: that is upon thetes- 
i ^ timony of witnesses of good sense and good character, having 
h personal knowledge of the facts related, without any motive or 
[ bias to misrepresent them. Hence the necessity of cross ex- 

amination of a witness in a court of justice, to discover the 
k kind and degree of knowledge under which he relates the facts 

i and the various circumstances that may mislead his judgment, 

or detract from the purity of his motives. Without this exer- 
cise of cross-examination, testimony would be of little worth: 

3d. A historian who relates facts on the authority of oth- 
ers, ought to satisfy his readers, that the persons on whose au- 
thority he relates them, were competent witnesses, as to free* 
dom from bias, veracity, good sense, and personal knowledge 
of the facts: otherwise we shall be at a loss in respect of those 
qualifications that are the main support of all credible testi-^ 
mony. 

4th. Hence, facts detailed upon vague and remote tradition, on 
common report not accurately questioned, on hearsay evidence 
far removed — rest on very inadequate and imperfect evidence; 
such as would not suffice to transfer a dollar from A to B in any 
court of justice, which rejects all hearsay evidence. 

5th. It is true, that all history does more or^ less consist of 
hearsay and report; so much the worse; and still worse, unless 
the historian shows that he has taken reasonable pains to dis- 
criminate between true and false, probable and improbable re- 
ports; and enables us to judge of the grounds and reasons on 
which he has proceeded. 

5th. The objections against hearsay and vague report, are 

greatly strengthened by the frequent occurrence in modern as 

well as ancient times, of this kind of evidence in support of 

false and improbable stories, which we have no means of inves- 

I tigatiAg. Miraculous cures and legends, ghost and apparition 

■^ . stories, for instance. 

i Tth. Thege objections bear mor^ forcibly against tradition 
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from remote ages and ignorant people: for any narrator is at 
liberty to tell the story in his own way; there is none to check 
or correct him; each narrator may forget, may tax his imagin- 
ation to supply imperfect recollection — may add, alter, or di- 
minish, without being subject to any means of detection. Ac- 
curacy in historical narration, is the result of high literary civ- 
ilization. Among the very numerous private conversations and 
transactions contained in the book of Genesis for instance, 
where there was, and could have been no witness — who can 
authenticate them ? If it be said they were supernaturally 
communicated, who can prove this? You cannot prove it from 
the book itself, for you must first prove the genuine and au- 
thentic character of the book itself^ — ^you must show that it is 
entitled to credit from its scrupulous accuracy as to evidence, 
before it can become authority. It is not sufficient proof that 
tho story of Aladdin, or of Sinbad the Sailor, in the Arabian 
Nights' entertainments are true, because the story teller re- 
lates it. Who is the story teller.^ Where, and when, and how 
did he get his facts .^ Who knows the author of Genesis. 

Tradition is no authority whatever for detail, even where it 
may be admitted as evidence of some general fact. Suppose 
a man ^of acknowledged veracity tells you, that he heard his 
grandfather Richard, say that ghosts, apparitions and miracles 
were very common about a century before he was born, as he 
(Richard) had frequently heard from his grandfather. It is no 
evidence of the supposed ghosts and apparitions. 

8th. Hence, in the present day, no man pretends to appeal 
to any history that does not acccurately cite its authorities. 

9th, Even the best compiled histories are but imperfect ev- 
idence as to details and motives. The opinion of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Sir Robert Walpole as to this subject, arc well 
known. Let any Lawyer call to mind the frequent wanderings 
from accuracy of witnesses in a court of justice, even when 
they do not mean to give a false account; and how often wit- 
nesses contradict each other. Even the irreconcileable differ- 
ences of the gospel writers concerning the "Resurrection," 
are not defended on any other ground, than that differences as 
to the detail of facts among witnesses of the same transaction, 
are so common as to be expected; and amount to proof of ab- 
sence of collusion, as well as inaccuracy or recollection. See 
note A. in the appendix. 

10th. All masters of logic agree in the axiom, a posse ad esse 
non vaUi consequentia, that is, although a circumstance might 
by possibility have been thus or thus, it does not therefore fol- 
low, that it actually was, thus or thus; for it might as well also. 
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not have been thus or thus. In the absence of direct and 

itive, or strong presumptive evidence, there is no room for sts^ 

serttoii one way or the other. 

1 1th. No part of a book is genuine (ascribed to the real 
author,) that gives an account of circumstances or transactior^^^ 
that took place after the presumed author was dead. Wbo 
would credit a history of the reign of Queen Anne or Geor^^ 
the first of England, that should allude to the battle of Bran- 
dy wine and General Washington? 

I2th. If the book contains one or two passages only of* 
this kind, it may amount to no more than suspicion of .addition 
or interpolation after the death of the author, by some subse- 
quent editor. This suspicion will be received or not, according^ 
as^ it is corroborated by presumptive facts or circumstances of 
a collateral description, and not otherwise: for it is undoubted- 
ly prima facie evidence of forgery as to the book itself Shall 
I be permitted to say that a falsehood in my answer to a bill 
in chancery, is an interpolation, unless I prove it to be so? If 
the passages to which this objection applies are numerous, and 
manifestly interwoven in the narrative from its earliest appear- 
ance, without any mark of distinction or any collateral facts to 
explain how they came there, they amount to full proof that the 
book was not written by the author to whom it is ascribed. No 
writer who wrote in the time of Queen Anne or George 1st, 
could give us account of our General Washington, or the bat- 
tle of Brandywine. [ 

1 3th. So, if an author inserts manifest contradictions, or relates 
circumstances as true, which are clearly false or impossible, 
his veracity is tainted throughout the book. Jnst as in a Court 
of Lavv, no juryman will believe a fact on the testimony of a 
witness who has already sworn to a lie; or who swears positive- 
ly to the truth of a fact which it is utterly impossible he should 
have any knowledge of ; or who deliberately contradicts his 
own story: unless the falsehood be a mistake, or ascribable to 
the ignorance of the times; like the prodigies in Livy, or thje 
ghosts and apparitions of three centuries ago. 

14th. Nor can we ascribe a book to any author, if it con^ 
tains sentiments directly hostile to, or irreconcileable with thje 
author's known sentiments. Thus, the Jewish government re- 
commended by Moses, was a Theocracy or government of the 
children of ^rael, by the God of Israel himself through the 
agency ^>f the prophet Moses, and his successors appointed by 
the command of God. If Moses therefore is described as re^ 
commending or speaking approvingly of a government by 
Kings chosen by the people, this is in contradiction to his ac-» 
knowledged and known declarations, Deut. xvii. 14^ 
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Moses also taught, as the peculiar and characteristic tenet of 
his reliffion, the Unity of the Deity. Know, O Israel, the Lord, 
thy God is one Lord. If we find passages manifestly contra- 
dicting this tenet, Moses could not have written them. 

loth. Style, language, doctrines, facts, plainly inconsistent 
with what we have good reason to expect from the author un- 
der the circumstances in which he lived and wrote, taint the 
evidence in favor of the book, both as to its genuineness and 
authenticity. 

16th. It requires strong and positive evidence to justify us 
in ascribing to an author, a work which he does not ascribe to 
himself 

17th. To prove that a book is Gcmwne, or really written at 
the time and by the author to whom it is ascribed, we require 
it to be shewn, 

A. That it appeared in the literary world at or near the 
date when it is pretended to have been written. 

B. That it is cited, quoted, referred to, alluded to, by authors 
of known character at or near the time when it is said to have 
been pubrished. It is not proof that A. B. wrote any work 
that C- D. says so, a thousand years afterwards. Archi- 
hieJed k said to have destroyed the Roman fleet before Sy- 
racuse by burning glasses and machinery on shore, about 
312 years before the Christian era. Plutarch and Zetzes 
mention this, Plutarch near three centuries and a half after the 
transaction, and Zetes much longer. Polybius and Livy do 
not notice it, who lived so much iiearer to the time. 

C. If the book in question, from the nature of its contents 
authorises us to conclude that if it had existed at all, it must of 
necessity have been cited and referred to from its very first ap- 
pearance through succeeding times, over and over, — if such a 
book appears to have been utterly nrtknown to the very people 
most interested in its preservation and its contents for a thousand 
years, we cannot reasonably believe that it existed at all, or it 
would not have been thus unnoticed and unknown. This is the 
case with the Pentateuch, as we shall see by and by. 

One of the most leatned and orthodox defenders of the 
Christian Canon, the Rev. Jeremiah Jones published, " A new 
and full method of settling the Canonical authority of the New 
Testament," in three vols, printed at Oxford, 1798, at the Uni- 
versity press. In V. 1 , p. 70 — 85, he set down the following 
rules of decision to which I willingly accede. 

The authority of any book is to be established by the testi- 
mony of those who live nearest the times in which it is written, 
(p. 63). 
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That book is apocryphal, which contains any contradictions. 

Or, any hi9tar%e$ contrary to those known to be true. 

Or, any doctrinti contrary to those known to be true. 

Or, relaticMM ludicrous, trifling, fabulous, or silly. (Genesis 
passim.) 

Or, which mentions yflk;/« which occurred lofer than xthe time 
of the author to whom it is ascribed. (Anachronisms.) 

Or, whose 9lyle is manifestly diflerent from the known style 
of its supposed author. 

Or, which is written in an idimn or diaUci different from that 
of the author to whom it is ascribed; or different from the idiom 
of his country. (Moses spake and wrote Egyptian, not He- 
brew; which was the language of Canaan and the Phenicians 
generally, long before that country was invaded by the He- 
brews.) 

Or, that manifests a disposiiion different from the known dis- 
positions of the supposed author. (Deut xvii. 14.) 

Or, that advances doctrines and opinions contrary to the 
known doctrines and opinions of the author. 

To all these criteria I fully assent on the present occasion, 
adding to these rules, 

TWrTOTTOefiefr HS-^iinnort of a narration must be strong in 
proportion to the antecedent improbability of the facts related; 
a common occurrence is rendered probable by common testi- 
mony; an uncommon occurrence demands much stronger evi- 
dence to establish it. 

That, in cases of miraculous events which imply a suspen- 
sion of the known and usual course of the laws of nature, it is ^ 
to be considered, whether the relator is not as likely to be de- < 
ceived himself, or that he may have some temptation to deceive 
others, as that the miraculous fact related, should be true. 

That no writer is free from suspicion, who has any personal 
interests to promote, or who writes in defence or support of any 
party or profession, or caste to which he belongs, and whose 
interest is involved with his own. No stronger bias exists, than 
that created by the esprit du corps. 

That, nothing is to be deemed miraculous or supernatural, 
which may be taught and learnt as an art. Thus, the imita- 
tions of Moses's miracles by Pharaoh's magicians, destroy the 
pernatural character of the performance. Moreover, every 
narration relied on, must be taken altogether as it stands. .For 
it rests throughout on one and the same authority. If it be 
credible in one part, it is equally so in another; for the evidence 
on which it is based, is the same throughout. It is not to be 
picked and culled to serve a party purpose, or some of it reject- 
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ed and some of it adopted, where one and the same narrator, 
narrates the whole. If it contain absurdities, contradictions, 
anachronisms or falsehoods, they must be admitted, Jhowever 
they may impeach the good sense or the veracity of the histori- 
an. Suppose a letter produced in evidence in a Court of Jus- 
tice, and the party producing it, reads those extracts only that 
will serve his own purpose — will not the Court say, ** Sir, if 
that letter be evidence in one part, it is so in every part ; if it 
be evidence for you, it is so for your opponent; but when pro- 
duced, it is neither your evidence exclusively, or his; it is evi- 
dence in the cause before the Court. Let the whole of it be 
read out before the jury.*' 

All these rules of decision are here stated as the undeniable 
dictates of common sense, which no man who is really in search 
of truth, can object to. 

18th. Many of the early reformers decided on the genuine- 
ness of the scriptural Canon on a supposed immediate revela- 
tion or inspiration that they received on the subject. But al- 
though immediate inspiration is sufficient evidence to the per- 
son inspired, it is no more than human testimony when that 
person relates it to another. Mr. Jones, above quoted, speak- 
ing of inspiration v. 1, p. 51, says, *^ If any one is made happy 
by this argument, (of inspiration) it can only be an argument 
to himself and cannot be made use of to convince another; be- 
cause that other may justly except either to the judgment or 
veracity of him who pretends to it. Thvt is only an argttmenty 
says Bishop Burnett^ (On the Articles, Art. 6, p. 79.) to him 
that feels it; if it he one at all. Nor can Divine inspiration or 
supernatural aid, be admitted at any time- or on any occasion, 
for the purpose of enabling a man to do or say, what can be 
done or said by the natural exertion of the human faculties. 
JVec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus. Do not introduce 
supernatural interposition where it is not needed. 

f 9th, We know not exactly when or by whom the transla- 
tion called the Septuagint was made. The fictions of Aristeas 
and Aristobus copied by Philo and Josephus, are univers- 
ally renounced. The reasons may be seen in Hody and in ^ 
Dupin in Ecclesiastical History v. 1, sec. 3, and the notes to 
it. That such a translation as we now possess did appear, 
partly in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and partly at 
some early subsequent time, is certain. But from what manu- 
scripts, on what authority, by what compilers, or translators, 
or when exactly, no modem author pretends to determine. Nor 
is there any evidence extant that the Jews as a nation, or any of 
their books now called the Bible, were known to, or acknowi" 
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edged by any other oktion, or monarchy; or were ever known 
to be cited by, referred to, alluded to, or in any manner au- 
thenttc:aled, previous to tlieif appearance in the literary world 
under the form of the Greek translation now called the Sep- 
tuagint, — all that precedes, is covered by clouds and thtcJc 
darkness. The dissertation of that very inaccurate writer Jo- 
Bephus against Appion, wherein he attempts to prove that the 
Jews loere known as a separate nation anterior to Herod, has 
been so fully examined and so unanswerably refuted by Wyt- 
tenbacb in his Opuscula v. 2, p. 416, Amsterdam J821, (2>« 
tmiiate Dti.) that no learned man of this day, can venture to 
support the sentiments of Josephus. 

20th. The Canon of the Jewish scriptures was ndopted by 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, by Origen, Euscbius, Jerom and Rti- 
finus, with slight differences from the opinions of the Jews In 
their day on the subject; and is nearly conformable to that of 
Philo Judeeus and Josephus. It was settled by church author- 
ity at the Council of Carthage, A. D. 397. There is no Jew- 
ish writer on ihe subject of the Jewish Canon, now known, an- 
terior to the Talmudists, a few centuries afler the Christian 
era; and their extravagances have nearly deprived them of all 
credit. Sec Cxnnnen de quelqucs theologiens eiir I' hisloire 
critique de Pere Simon, (that is, Le Clerc.) Leltre 10. 

There is absolutely not one particle of evidence to be found, 
either among Jewish or profane authors, of the exisleuceof the 
books translated into Greek about the time of Ptolemy Phils, 
(the Septuagint) e.xcept what that translation made at various 
uncertain limes (from 286 — 260 ante N. C.) affords. That 
these books existed at the time of the Septuagint translation, is 
highly probable; how much earlier, no one can tell. Every 
' thing relating to them is involved in utter darkness, and is 
mere conjecture. 

21st. Writers among the ancient fathers of the Christian 
church, among ancient and recent Jews, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, too many to enumerate, have been driven by the diffi- 
culty of determining the author of the Pentateuch, to vsrious 
hypotheses on that subject, viz. 

1st. That Moses wrote it by divine inspiratioD, attnag some 
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of Genesis in particular, as wiell as the Pentateuch generally 
The North American Review of Home's introduction, v, 17, 
p. 133, anno 1323, says: — 

" That Moses made use of certain written documents which 
had been in existence previous to his time, in the composition, 
or rather, as we should be inclined to say, in the compilation of 
Genesis, and that there have been a few alterations made in 
respect of names since his day, and in a number of instances 
inierpolation, and some additions, is all clear; and we should ga 
in the face of the plainest evidence, if we should avow a dis- 
belief of it." 

This hypothesis of the Northern Reviewers may be true, and 
it may not be true: for there is no proof adduced or producible, 
of the existence of any such originals. 

I am inclined (without allowing Moses to be the author) to 
;refer as originals, to the Chaldean Cosmogony, and to the 
floods of Xisuthrus and Sayavaira. But all the evidence coij- 
cerning it, goes only to a probability at the utmost; 'nor did 
Moses know any thing about them. 

Dr. AsTRuc published at Bruxelles in 1753, Conjectures sur 
les moires ongineaux doni il pariot que Moyse s^est se^*vi pour corn* 
poser le Livre de la Genese; and he thinks that Genesis and 
the earlier chapters of Exodus, were compiled from twelve an- 
cient documents. Eichern on the contrary, reduces them to 
two, viz.; the Elohim document, and the Jehovah document. 
This opinion of antecedent originals, is adopted by Rosemnller^ 
and in part by John: and apparently by the author of the Re- 
view just cited, who says in reference to Mr. Home — 

'* On the 4th page of v. 4, he assures us that nothing is more 
certain than that Genesis was not compiled, or abridged, oi^ 
altered, or sanctioned, but written by Moses. But can he have 
forgotten the reference which he himself has made in the first 
volume,.to the theories of x4strue and Eichorn? or have been 
ignorant of the fact, that the origin and authorship of Genesis 
are points which have called into exercise the controversal a- 
bilities of many eminent men on the continent of Europe; and 
of course that a mere assertion on a point of that kind, with- 
out argument and proof, must and ouf»ht to go for nothing.^" 

This remark I should recommend to the special notice of 
Professor Silliman. 

That the Pentateuch, as one book was'written by Moses, is 
also maintained in v. 22, of the North American Review, p. 
283.* 



* Having referred to this vol. of the North American Review, I take the 
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The Reviewer in that number suggests another hypothesis, p. 
500, viz: *' In the time of Ezra, and previous to his time, 
there existed recensions of the Jewish scriptures, differing in 
some respects very considerably from each other. This is 
probable, because as we have already endeavored to show, the 
actual state of the Septuagint and Samaritan codices renders it 
necessary to admit the position. Moreover, the Jews have from 
the most ancient times uniformly held a tradition, that Ezra 
with his associates, whom they style the great Synagogue, re- 
stored the Law and the Prophets. That is, renewed and cor- 
rected the copies of them which had become erroneous during 
the captivity." 

Such is the truly clerical conclusion of the learned revieV- 
er: a conclusion absolutely hypothetical and gratuitous, with- 
out one known document or recorded fact to support it. If 
such copies existed in the time of Ezra, the reviewer is in pos- 
session of the proof to show it. There is no such proof pro- 
ducible; the supposition may be necessary to support his con- 
jectures, but that is no evidence of its truth. I aek for some- 
thing in the shape of proof, that which merely may be, may 
for like reason not be. 

It is melancholy to see this array of conjecture against con- 
jecture, hypothesis against hypothesis, probability against prob- 

present opportunity of stating an argument suggested to me by that Review, 
but not noticed in it. It is likely that the translators of the Pentateuch un- 
der Ptol. Philad. would adopt' the most authentic copy they could find. 
They appear to have adopted the Samaritan ; for as the author of that Re- 
view acknowledges, p. 304, in a thousand cases of variation between the Sop- • 
tuagint and the Hebrew, the Septuagint conforms to the Samaritan copy. 
He classes these variations after cfesenius. I state further that the quota- 
tions in the Gospels, used by Jesus Christ and the Evangelists, and the ref- 
erences and citations of the generality of the Christian fathers, are from 
the Septuagint. I refer to the works of Lightfoot, Fol. vol. 1, page 206, 
(Erubim sive Miscell. ch. xxii.) Hence the authenticity of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, has in its favor, the practical testimony of Jesus Christ, his 
Apostles, and Evangelists, and ipost of the ancient fathers. Yet in this re- 
view of Gesenius de Peniateuchi Samaritani Origine, indole et auctoritate, 
(Halle 1815) the mistakes of the Samaritan copy are shown to be so many, 
80 gross, partly from carelessness, and partly wilful interpolations and forge- 
ries,' that it is not entitled to credit ! if this be the case, what rest is there 
for the sole of our foot in this controversy.-* Are we to trust to Gresenius 
and the Reviewer, or Jesus Christ and his Apostles ? 

In the same review is a brief ttccouint of the very leanied men who have 
controverted and denied the genuineness of the Pentateuch as the work of 
Moses. Aben Ezra, Spinosa, Hobbes, Peyrerius, Austruc, Simon, Le Clerc 
in early life, Hasse, Fulda, Naektigal, Bertholdt, Volney — to whom may be 
added, now living, De Wane, Vater, Gesenius, Krug, Wegsheider. On the 
other side in Germany, but modifiedly, are Michaehs, Jakn, Steudlin, Eic- 
iiorn, Eckorman, Rosenmuller, Keller — all of them, I believe, now dead. 
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ability, one set of truly honest, dble, and learned enquirers^ 
against another set equally honest able and learned; while the 
interna] evidence of the Pentateuch itself, exhibits contradic- 
tions and anachronisms so numerous, so palpable, so incredi- 
ble, that no man of common sense can admit them to be either 
genuine as to their presumed author^ or authentic in point of 
reasonable credibility. 

All the anachronisms to be found in the Pentateuch, this aur 
thor attributes to " a prophetic spirit in Moses, or a power of 
predicting events that were future," p. 294. No doubt, any 
thing can be solved on this miraculous hypothesis. Interpola- 
tions, additions, forgeries, mistakes of chronology of every de- 
scription, are at once annihilated by this convenient method 
of cutting the Gordian Knot, in lieu of untying it. But it 
amounts to tbe introduction of miracle after miracle, on occa- 
sions absolutely frivolous, and for no useful purpose that com- 
mon sense can discover. Nor does any part of the Pentateuch, 
or of the Bible, furnish a single justification of this hazarded 
hypothesis, by suggesting any where that the anachronisms of 
the Pentateuch, were the result of prophecy. This is truly a 
uioat coiivemGnt and xharitable waj vf glussitig over the de- 
ceptions of historians, the negligence of compilers, the care- 
lessness of copyists, the license of interpolators, and the frauds 
of fabricators. But it is a clerical argument that strongly 
shows the imperfection of the cause that requires such sup- 
port. Non defensoribus istis tempus egit. Can inspiration be 
thus dubious and obscure? 

The following extract from Pastoret's history of Legislation, 
is to the purpose. Vide note B. in the appendix. 

3d. That the author or compiler was Ezra or Esdras, who 
acted as chief of the Scribes on the return from the captivity. 
This opinion is that of the Jews generally, of the early Christ- 
ian fathers generally, of Aben-Ezra, Spinosa, Maimonides, fa- 
ther Simon and many others. 

Lewis Ellis Dupin, in his Ecclesiastic history, vi. sect. 1. 3 
note dy who is a strenuous opponent of Father Simon on this 
subject, says: *' I have followed the common opinion of the 
Jews and Holy Fathers, who ascribe the collecting and revis- 
ing of the sacred volumes of the Old Testament to Ezra; oth- 
ers are of opinion that it was Nehemiah who took care. But 
' let the matter be how it will, it is certain that the Jews, at 
their return from the Babylonian captivity, had need to search 
after and gather their books together. The author of the 4th 
book of Esdras (full of falsities and fictions) supposes that all 
the copies of tbe sacred books being lost or burnt, Ezra dic- 
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tated them all anew by divine inspiration. St. Clement of Al- 
exandria, Theodoret, and Bazil, follow this opinion; others, 
such as Irenseus, St. Jerome, Tertullian, St. Chrysostom, and 
the autlior of the abridgement of the bible, attributed to St. ' 
Athanasius, are contented to say with us, that Ezra, collected, 
reviewed, digested, and put in order the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, when there were many copies still remaining." 

Irenaeus, speaking of Esdras, says, anaiaxastkai, which his 
latin translator renders reinemorasse. Jerom says, that whether 
Ezra was the author or the compiler is a point he will not dis- 
pute. Let any one read carefully the latter part of the last 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles, and he will find suf- 
ficient reason to doubt whether even one copy of the various 
books of the Old Testament could have remained after the com- ^ 
plete destruction that took place when Jerusalem was sacked 
and burnt. Recollecting also, that the Jews were not a litera- 
ry but a very ignorant people at that time. Recollecting also, 
that no where is any suggestion made that even one copy was 
preserved. The assertion is utterly devoid of proof, and as I 
think, of probability. The argument against all Roman His- 
tory anterinr In th ft ga pking a il Rnmp Ky^Rj^nniis gHrlii/^^H and 

urged so successfully by De Beaufort and Niebuhr, will apply 
with far more strength in the present case. 

To the ancient authorities already cited in favor of the au- 
thorship of Esdras, add Johan. Damasc. c. 19, who says, the 
Nazarenes taught that the Pentateuch was not the work of Mo- 
ses, but of other writers. 

See also, Epiphan. Hoeres. xxxiii. c. 9, as to the Gnostic 
Ptolemy's declaration. The 4th book of Ezra, that is the sec- 
ond of our apocryphal books of Esdras, positively declares, ch. 
14, v. 22, that the book of the Law did not exist, it was burnt 
and destroyed, and no copy remained. The same chapter gives 
an account of his restoring it, (rememorasse) by divine inspira- 
tion. Esdras, or the spurious author, whoever he was, would 
never have ventured to publish this as a fact to the whole Jew- 
ish nation, which the production of any one copy could con- 
fute, if the assertion could be contradicted. The Greek 
Church and the Roman Catholics admit this book of Esdras as 
genuine. ^ 

4th. An hypothesis, adopted so far as I know by Le Clerc 
alone, regards as the author and compiler of the Pentateuch, 
the Priest sent by the King of Assyria from Bethel to teach 
the. law in Samarin. But the account is too bare of detail to 
furnish any thing like satisfactory information. What is meant 
by the law? Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of J^orwich, one of 
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the most accredited, orthodox, and learned of the English di- 
vines, in his ** Connection of the History of the old and new 
Testaments " in 4 vols, of which I quote from the 16th edition, 
1808, speaking of Esdras v. 2, p. 333 note, says, '* Ahhough 
Esdras be an apocryphal writer, and is in most things, where he 
does not translate from the canonical book of Ezra, very fabu- . 
ous, yet he may well be supposed to deliver himself accord- 
incr to the tradition received in the age in which he lived and 
the histories then extant; and this was very ancient: for it is 
certain he wrote before Josephus, and a more ancient evidence 
than this we cannot have, from any writer since the scriptures 
■of the Old Testament, concerning this matter." 

Again, speaking of an interlopation in the 12th chapter of 
Nehemiah, he says, '*for as Ezra as far as he went in that 
collection which he made of the holy scriptures inserted in 
several places such interpolations as he thought necessary to 
the cleaHfer understanding of them, so they who labored after 
him did the same in the books which they afterwards added to 
It, till they completed the whole about the time of Simon the 
Just." (292 ante nat. Ch.) 

Again, p.- 386, *' the whole conductof the work and glory of 
accomplishing it, is by the Jews chiefly attributed to him (Ezra 
or Esdras) and in whose presidency they tell us it was done. 
Therefore they (vid. ;Buxtorfii Tiberiadem c. 10) look- upon 
him as another Moses;- for the law they say was given by Mo- 
ses, but it was received' and restored by Ezra, after it had been 
in a manner extinguished and lost in the Babylonish captivity: 
therefore they reckon him as the second founder of it. * * * 
Hence his name is in so high esteem and veneration among the 
Jews, that it is a common saying among their writers, that if 
the law had' not been given by Moses, Ezra was worthy by 
whom it should have been given." 

Again, p. 394. **But the great work of Ezra was his col- 
lecting together and setting forth a correct edition of the holy 
scriptures which he labored much in, and went a great way in 
perfecting. This both Christians and Jews give him the honor 
of ; and many of the ancient fathers attribute more to him in 
this respect than the Jews themselves. For they hold that all 
the scriptures were lost and destroyed in the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and that Ezra restored them all by divine revelation. 
Thus saith Irenobus Advers. Heres. lib. 3, o. 25. TertuUian^ de 
habitu mulier, ch. 3. Clemens Mexandrinus Siromzi, 1. Basil in 
epist, ad Chilon. Jerom contra Helvidtum. Aagustinus de mi- 
raculis sac. scrip. I. 2. Chyrsostomy Horn. 8 in epist. ad Hebr. 
(Tb tbesci I bavje already added aon^ others.) *' Butjhey ha4^ 
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Ao other foundation for it| than that fnbulous relatibn m the 
i4th chap, of the second apocryphal book." On this apocry- 
phal chapter I would observe that the ancient fathers had good 
reason for their opinion, there being in its favor the very strong 
and undeniable fact, known to all the Jews, and there stated, 
that at the sacking of Jerusalem the book of the law, under- 
went the common fate of every thing else, it was burnt and 
destroyed. As to the account being fabulous, is it more so 
than Hezekiah'si dial, or a hundred other similar narrations? 
It is not true, that the ancient fathers had no other reason for 
their opinion than the passage in Esdriis; they were supported 
by traditions of tha whole Jewish nation, leaving it uncertain 
whether it was a corn position, a compilation, or partly one and 
partly the other. H >wever, Prideaux goes on p. 41 1. *' Ma- 
ny mare instanaes of such interlopated passages might be giv- 
en. For throughotit the whole scriptures they have been fre- 
quently cast in by way of parenthesis {liow doe^ tkis appearly 
where they have appeared necessary for the explaining, con- 
necting, and illustrating the text, or supplying what was want- 
ed in it. But those ali^eady mentioned are sufficient to prove 
ihe thing. Of which interpolations undoubtedly Ezra was the 
author (how does he know ihisl) in all the books which passed 
his examination; and Simon the jml of all the rest (hat were 
added afterwards; for they all seemed .to refer to these latter 
times {not a toord of proof of this). But these additions do not 
detract any thing 'from the divine authorily of the whole, be- 
cause they were all inserted by the direction of the same Holy 
Spir'it which dictated the rest. This is as to Ezra without dis- 
pute (i) he being one of the divine penmen of the holy scrip- 
tures: for he was m >st certainly the writer of that book in the 
Old Testament w"hich bears his name;* and is upon good 
grounds supposed to be the author of two more, viz. the two 
books of Chronicles; as perchance also he was of the book of 
Esther. And if the. books written by him be of divine author- 
ity, why m:iy not every thing else be so which is added to the 
rest, since there is all reason for us to suppose that, he was as 
much directed by the holy spirit of God in the one as the other? 
The great importance of the work proves the thing; for as it 
was necessary for the Church of God that this work should be 
done, so also vvus it necessary for the work that the person call- 
ed thereto should be thus assisted in completing it.^' So much 



* Who wrote the three first vei*9es of Ezra, which are copied from the 
last verses of Clironinles? The iropudent hardihood of assertion of hier- 
archal orthodoxy is unexampled. 
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for the suppositions, perchances, may-bes, and other clerical 
conclusiims of this orthodox divine! 

There is no work among English divines of more esteemed 
learning and credit, than Prideaux's Connection: a book that 
by this time has reached the 20th edition. He has, in the pas- 
sages above cited, given us a summary of the UTidcniable and 
conclusive evidence on which the genuineness, authenticity, and 
inspired character of the scriptures of the Old Testament rest! 
How much Ezra and Simon Justus, compiled, or composed, 
or abridj^ed, or added, or parenthesised, or left out, or interpo- 
lated, or altered, to say nothintr of the Sanhedrims of 70 and 
of 123 Jewish Doctors who assisted them, no one can tell at 
this day: nor what originals if any, existed in the time of Ez- 
ra. But as it is reasonably to be ssupposed ( P) he was divinely 
inspired, all must of course, be right! And all doubts, must 
be considered as the unreasonable cavils of men who are scep- 
tically inclined! 

It would however have been more satisfactory perhaps to 
persons thus disposed to cavil, if it had been stated on Author- 
ity indisputable, 

1st. Whether any and what originals existed in the time of 
Ezra, who notices none of them; and who gives no intimation 
whatever of his being a compiler. 

2d. How are we sure that Ezra wrote the canomcal book 
ascribed to him, when he does not claim to be the auth >r.^ 

3d. Prideaux, v. 2, p. 3^3, speaking of the manifest inter- 
polation of all the verses in the 12th chapt. Nehemiali. dowa 
to the 28th, says — .*' For as Ezra, as far as he went in that 
collection which he made of the Holy Scriptures, inserted ia 
several places such interpolations as he thought necessary to 
the clearer understanding of them, so tkey who labored after 
kirn, in perfecting the said collection, did the same to the books 
which they afterwards added to it, till they had completed the 
whole about the time of Simon the Just.'' So that this com- 
pilation went on, from 458 to 292 a. c. 

But how are we sure that Ezra made a collection of pre-ex* 
istent books? He no where says so. What did they consist 
of.'* From what documents? 

How are we sure he was inspired? He no where says so, in 
th^ books reputed canonical. 

How are we to distinguish where no marks of discrimination 
exist — what are his interpolations, and what parts are gena- 
ine? 

Was he inspired in making these interpolations? If so, how 
do you prove it? 
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Who were those who labored after him, during nearly two 
centuries? Were they also inspired? 

What do we know of Simon Justus? Of hia additions and 
interpolations? 

What evidence is there of ont/of the ancient Jewish writings 
remaining at the time of the captivity? The destruction under 
Zedekiah was complete. 

These objections or cavils, if you please, may be made by 
persons so disposed. Can they be answered? 

A fifth opinion as to the Pentateuch, forced upop persons 
who are inclined to doubt, where there is a manifest deficiency 
of evidence, is, that the five books of Moses or part of them 
were composed or compiled by the high priest Hilkiah, in the^ 
time of King Josias. This opinion is maintained with great 
plausibility and ingenuity by Volney in his Recherches nouv- 
elles sur I'histoire ancienne, translated 1819, by Colonel Cor- 
bet, in 2 vols, section vi. page 53, &c. of the translation. 

These theories have been forced upon writers who have con- 
sidered this question, from the numerous difficulties pres'ented 
upon the very face of the books themselves, and that stand in 
the way of ascribing them to the authors to whom they are 
usually attributed. 

Some of these many difficulties, I shall now state, (on an- 
tagonist acknowledgement) that they may be considered in de- 
tail, with the proofs on which they rest. % 
• But before I begin, I must premise, that there are many 
passages in the Pentateuch that speak of a book — of writing 
in a book — Moses is commanded to write in a book — every 
plague not written in this book — of the book of the wars of the 
Lord — of engraving on onyx stones, and on a plate of pure 
gold. In Job also, we read: "Oh! that mine enemy had writ- 
ten a book! Oh! that they were printed in a book! That they 
were graven with an iron pen and lead, on the rock forever! 
So Genes, ch. 5. This is the book of the generations of Ad- 
am; and in other places. 

AH these passages, I assume as full and undeniable proofs of 
interpolation, long after the supposed time of writing the books 
in question. They are the expressions of an era when writ- 
ing was common, and are evidences that the passages them- 
selves could not have been written at the time they ostensibly 
indicate. They might as well talk of playing on the piano forte, 
instead of the Sackbut, Psaltery and Dulcimer. 

To those who will take the trouble of consulting the origin- 
al, it may be important to remark, that the Hebrew word Seph- ^ 
er means originally to scratchy to incise, to engrave, as well as^ 
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to write. Indeed all ancient writing was scratching or incising. 
Verba secandi et verba scribendi, eadern fonte fluunt. In the 
progress of this inquiry, it will be seen that if the Pentateuch in 
its main and plainest passages be true, all these accounts of 
books at that time, must of necessity, and undoubt(^dly be, in- 
terpolations, clumsy forgeries, meant to impose on an ignorant 
and unreflecting people, who were incapable of entering into 
any critical examinations. 

Another concession, I am compelled to make, that although 
the Pentateuch as one work or book, is no where cited, refer- 
red to, or in any way, direct or indirect, mentioned as the work 
of Moses in any part of the Bible — although the several and 
separate books that compose the Pentateuch are equally unno- 
ticed as being the work of the Jewish Law-giver throughout 
the Bible; yet the Law, the Law of Moses, the Law of the 
Lord, the book of the Law, are expressions often met with, 
and require to be explained. In explaining them, I know of no 
better ituthoritv than the universal, and uniform accoupt given 
by the Jews themselves; who must reasonably be deemed the 
best judges of the Law which was promulgated exclusively for 
them, and of the books written fti purpose for their sole use. 
The most popular, the most accredited, the most unexceptiona- 
ble of the learned men, who have treated this subject, is Dean 
Prideaux — himself as a dignitary of the Church, strenuously 
and par metier (professionally) orthodox, and opposed to the 
opinion I adopt. A book written by a divine of great eminence, 
scrupulously accurate in citing bis authorities, unexceptionable' 
in point of learned research and orthodoxy of doctrine, and 
which has received the general sanction of the dignit^aries of 
the Church of England, cannot well be objected to on the 
present occasion. 

Such being the literary standing of Dean Prideaux, I refer 
to V. •2.337-3)1, of the 16th editiia, 1893, of Prideaux Con- 
nection, in explanation and proof of what is meant by the Law, 
the Law of Moses by the Jews themselves, viz: 

That, the Jews own a two-fold law, first settled by the ap- 
probation, and on the authority of Ezra or Esdras. Both giv- 
eh by, Moses from Mount Sinai, of which the former only was . 
committed to writing, and the other derived originally from Mo- 
ses, and delivered from generation to generation, by tradition of 
the elders. Holding both of them as of equal authority, but 
considering the written law as obscure, scanty, and defective, 
and requiring the aid of the oral Law to explain and All it up. 
They teil us, that when God gave Moses the I^aw on Mount 
Sinai^ he gave to him also the interpretation of it: command- 
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ing him to commit the former, but not the latter, to writing. 
These oral interpretations and dictate^ are termed by the Jews 
the ** Constitution of Moses from Mount Sinai "; from whehce 
when he descended, he brought both these Laws with hirai.' 
Hence it is a common saying among them, that the Covenant 
was made with them, not upon the* written but the oral Law. 
The oral Law, Moses delivered verbally to Aaron, Eleazar, 
and Ithamar, the sons of Aaron, and to the 70 Elders; who re- 
peated the same several times to the people. The text was af- 
terwards put into writing, but the interpretation was only de- 
livered by word of mouth. Lest they should forget this, Moses 
did continually from the beginning of the llth month to the 
day of his death, the 6th of the 12th month, repeat these oral 
precepts, that they might dwell in the memories of the people. 
That having caused 13 copies of the written law to be made 
out, viz: for each tribe one, and for the Levites one, but 
leaving the oral law unwritten, he died on the 7th day of the 
12th month. This oral Law was delivered by Joshua to the • 
Elders who succeeded him; from them it came to the Pro- 
phets, to Jeremiah, to Baruch, and orally from Baruch to Ezra, 
by whom it was delivered m succession to the men of the 
great Synagogue, of whom the last was Simon the Just, who 
died, according to Prideaux, 292, according to others, 283, 
before Christ. Such is in substance, the account uniformly , 
held and accepted by the Jews. 

''All this," says Prideaux, ''is mere fiction, without the 
least foundation either in Scripture or authentic history to sup- 
port it. But since all this is now made a part of the Jewish 
creed, and they do as firmly believe their traditions to have 
thus come from God, as they do the written word itself — 
and have now as it were, wholly resolved their religion into' ' 
these traditions, there is no understanding what their religion 
is, without it." So far Prideaux, who carefully cites his Jew- 
ish authorities as he proceeds. What will a Jew say to this? 

*' These books were composed by Jews, addressed to Jews, 
and intended for Jews alone: our law, first delivered to, and 
then by, Moses, was intended by the Almighty for the Jews 
alone: addressed to them alone: it« rites and ceremonies were 
binding on Jews alone: the Jews have carefully studied, and 
as carefully preserved this law, during more than 3000 years: 
the Old Testament is the only monument of history and of lit- 
erature in the Jewish language: read, studied, reverenced, by 
every educated Jew at all times, in every nation under heaved, ' 
from infancy to his death : it is, and has ever been, the theme of 
comment to all the holy men, and learned men of the Jewish 
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nation: a nation remarkable among all others, for its rigid ob- 
servance of national laws, rites, ceremonies, and doctrines. 
The truth of Christianity itself depends on Jewish history; and 
yet, at this late day, a Christian Divine, has the presumption 
to declare that we are ignorant impostors — that we understand 
aothing at all of our national documents and records, of our 
own laws, law-givers, doctrines, or ceremonies, which, as we 
understand and practice them, are denounced by him as mere 
fictions, the fertile inventions of our Talmudists, without any 
authentic history to support them! And so says the Christian 
Church generally, if not universally; and they expect us to be 
satisfied with their assertions, and to believe implicitly these 
their modest pretensions, and charitable denunciations!" Thus 
might a Jew well speak. 

But as I think it reasonable that the Jews ought to have some 
voice in construing their own national records, and in deter- 
mining, what constitutes their own Law, and their own religion, 
whether doctrinal or ceremonial, I shall consider the meaning 
of the expressions, Law of the Jews, Law of Moses, the Law, 
the book of the Law, to be such as by uniform and universal 
tradition, and by the common consent of all their learned di- 
vines and writers in all ages hitherto, it has been and now is 
considered to be. 

The references to Jewish writers ind authorities by Prideaux, 

is laborious and ample; and from them and from his ^mmary 

of Jewish opinions, it appears, that these expressions do not * 

mean the Pentateuch, except so much as was written at Mount 

Sinai by Moses himself, as we shall see, viz: the two tables of 

stone: but they mean and refer to the collection made by Ezra 

' from the traditionary information delivered to him. All this is 

so plain, that I shall assume it as undeniable; and consider the 

Law, and the Law of Moses, mentioned in the Old Testament, 

as expressions that refer, not to the Law that Moses did write, 

but chiefly to the Law that Moses did no< write; and which his 

people regard as of much more consequence — 2. p. 386. Let 

. any one read carefully from the 5th chapter to the end of the 

27th chapter of Deuteronomy, and the whole of it is related as 

having been delivered orally by Moses, by whomsoever it was 

afterwards written. 

It is of some consequence also to remark, that no author is 
permitted to fabricate evidence in his own favor. I grant there 
is frequent mention in the Pentateuch of the Law, the book of 
the Law, of books ascribed to Moses, of the book of the gen- 
erations of Adam, of the book of the wars of the Lord, &c.: 
but their being mentioned in the Pentateuch, is no evidence 
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whatever of their existence in the dgys of Moses. You mugt 
tstahlish the fr,enuinenes8 and autheniuity of the Pentateuch itself, 
before you can quot* it as authority for the truih ofxohat is containr- 
eainit. But that is the very point in dispute. I assert that 
the Pentateuch has no claims whatever to Moses as its author, 
or to any authenticity as to its facts and narrations; for we have 
no proof whatever, who wrote it; and it is, by universal ac- 
knowledgement, so garbled, and interpolated, as well as so ut- 
terly unceilain as to its author or compiler, that it carries with 
it no historirjil credibility. As I proceed, I shall prove, b^e- 
yond all doubt, that Moses did not, and could not have written 
it; and that there is not one syllable in favor of any written 
book of the Law, in any part of the Bible, tor 700 years after 
Moses, viz., to the reign of Jehosophat. 

The clerical logic proceeds thus: It is asked, who wrote the 
Pentateuch.^ Moses. What is the proof .^ Moses wrote the 
Book of the Law > The Pentateuch says so. They prove the 
author of the Pentateuch from the book of the Law, and the 
author of the book of the Law from the Pentateuch. And the 
man who will not assent to this lucid exposition, is, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Adam Clarke, *'an unprincipled unbeliever, un- 
worthy of regard, on whose mind demonstration has lost its 
force!" By demonstrationj this champion of orthodoxy means 
his pay — 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear J 
Why, twice two hundred pounds a year. 

I trust, I have hitherto shown beyond denial — 

That, the Jews universally, as well as most of their most 
learned writers on this subject more especially, Aben Ezra, 
Sj)inosa^ Maimonides, agree in ascribing the Pentateuch as we 
now have it, to Ezra or Esdras as the author, thotigh from in- 
formation as tli«y seem to believe, originally traceable to Moses. 
Whether compiled from previously existing documents un* 
known but presumed, or composed from traditionary informa- 
tion and recollections aided by inspiration from above — are 
points resting upon mere conjecture. 

That, learned men nearest to the time of Christ and his 
apostles, the ancient fathers of the Christian Church, so far as 
I have known, without exception, concur in this opinion. 

That, in recent times this has been a matter of controversy 
among the very learned and laborious German theologians; 
who all agree that very many passages co'uld not have been 
penned by Moses in the Pentateuch as we now have ii, but 
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*who differ whe;ther Moses can be considered as the Author of 
it in the main, or as many think, of any part of it. 

Among the linguists of eminence now living, who refuse to 
accede to the opinion that Moses can fairly be considered as the 
author of the Pentateuch, Europe has no names to boast of 
that may at present compete with Vater and Gesenius. 

I trust also, I have shown that by the expressions, the Law, 
the Law of Moses, the book of the Law, atnd others of similar 
generality, the Jews themselves do not and never did under^ 
stand the Pentateuch or 6 books of Moses as they are now 
trailed : but parts of them only not originally written by Moses, 
and traditions not included in any part of the modern Penta- 
teuch. . 

I proceed now to another branch of the argtiment, viz: the 
Anachronisms br deviations from chronology, contained in the 
Pentateuch ; which I shall make myself in debt for, chiefly to 
those who hold opposite opinions on the general question from 
my own. I might add greatly to the list, but it is needless. 
For this purpose I ^halj select books of acknowledged authori- 
ty among divines of our own country, the United States: and 
having given from them the main facts of the controversy on 
-which we are agreed, examine their explanation of theiji, to 
which I do not agree. 

I shall proceed then (o argue this question^n the following 
grounds:^ — 

First, From the Jlnachronisms contained in the Pentateuch: 
Moses cannot be supposed to have informed his people of tri- 
fling circumstances and transactions that took place some hun- 
dred years after his death. If these are interpolations, as the 
orthodox usually describe them, then Moses was not the au- 
thor of the book as we now have it. If the interpolations are 
so interwoven with the text, that no means are furnished to 
distinguish them, what faith can be reposed in any part of such 
a book ? 

Secondly, From the contradictions and inconsistencies corUained 
in these books, the book of Genesis in particular. The book on 
which Professor Silliman relies for the Geology he thinks fit to 
teach to the young men who attend him: and who .ought to 
call for his proofs. 

Thirdly, From the utter impossibility of writing the Pentateuch 
in the only mode of writirig knoum to Moses, and by him recom- 
mended to the children of Israel, 

Fourthly, From the utter ignorance {after due search) of any 
toriting whatever of Moses, by Solomonj and the Priests and ie- 
eites Of his day: Especially when such writings were required 
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if they existed atall^ for the most imposing aad solemn occasiofi 
that ever occurred for their production. 

Fifthly, FroM the uUter ignorance on the subject of any toritten 
laws of Moses whatever, of the whole Jevnsh people from Moses io 
Jehosaphat^ wpwards of 600 y^ars. 

Sixthly, From the fallacy of the translaiion in Dettt. i. 1 . I 
contend that Moses lived and died after his Exodus from Egypt^ 
East of Jordan: 

Our English translators aware of this, translate the word that 
Ically means on the other side, by this side. 

Seventhly, / argue from the. strange statement of the dAScovery 
of the Book of the Lav) by Hilkiah the Priest. 

Eighthly, I conclude from the utter destruction of Jerusalem 
under Zedekiah, that the author of Esdras was correct in his 
statement that the Law was burnt. 

Ninthly, From the account given by Esdras, 

Tenthly, Because the Hebrew tangwage was not the language 
of Moses and of the Jews who escaped from Egypt: but it was the 
language of the Phc&nicians or Canaanites ; and became the lan- 
S^^o^ 9f ^ *^^^^ q/ier ihdr conquest of Canaan, and could not 
have been so before. 

First then, as to the anachronisms, or chronological impos« 
sibilities: 

Prideaux's Connection, v. 2. p. 409. *^ The third thing that 
Ezra did about the holy Scriptures in his edition of them, was, 
he added, in several places throughout the books of this edi- 
tion, what appeared necessary for the illustrating, correcting, 
or completing of them; wherein he was assisted by the same 
spirit, by which they were at first wrote." (Prideaux must 
have been private secretary to Ezra on this occasion, for there 
is no other source or means by which he could arrive at this in<^ 
formation. Ezra no where mentions any existing manuscripts, 
or describes himself as a* compiler, or an inspired writer; ex- 
cepting in 4th Esdras, the apocryphal book which Prideaux^ 
rejects.) '^ Of this sort, we may reckon the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which giving an account of the death and burial 
of Moses, and the succession of Joshua after him, could not 
have been written by Moses himself, who undoubtedly (?) was 
penman of all the rest of the book. It seems n^ost probable 
it was added by Ezra at this time. ( That is Prideaux finds it d 
convenient probahility.) And such also we may reckon on the 
several interpolations which occur in many places of the Holy 
Scriptures. For that there are such interpolations is undenia- 
ble: there being many passages through the whole of the sa- 
cred writ, which create difficulties that can never be solved^ 
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withoat allowing of them. As fo^ instance, Genesis, xii. 6, it 
is remarked on Abraham's coming into the land of Canaan, that 
the Canaanites toere ihtn in the land^ which is not likely to have 
been said till after the time of Moses, when the Canaanites ex^ 
tirpated by Joshua, were then no more in the land. In Gene- 
sis, xxii. 14, we read, (tsitis said unto this day, in the Mount of 
ike Lord shall it be seen. But Mount Moriah (which is the 
Mount there spoken of ) was not called the Mount of the Lord 
till the temple was built on it many hundred years after. Gen- 
esis, xxxvi. 3, it is written, these are the kings thai reigned in toe 
Icund of Edom, before there reigned any King over kraeU This 
could not have been said, till after there had been a King in 
Israel, and therefore they cannot be Moses's words, but inter- 
polated afterwards. Exodus, xvi. 35, *Aad the children of Israel 
did eat Manna until they came to the borders of the land of Car 
noon. But Moses was dead before the manna ceased; and 
therefore these cannot be his words. Deut. ii. 12. The Ho- 
rims also dwelt in Seir before time, but the children of Esaa 
succeeded them, when they had destroyed them before them, 
and dwelt in their stead, a^ Israel did unto the land of his pos- 
session which the Lord gave unto them. This could not have been 
written by Moses, Israel having not till after his death, entered 
Into the land of his possession. Deut. iii. 11. Only Og, King 
of Bashan, remained of the remnant of the Giants: behold his 
bedstead was a bedstead of Iron: is it not in BMbbah of the chil- 
dren of Ammonl The whole style and train rof which text, es- 
pecially the last clause of it, plainly speaks it to be written a 
long time after that King was slain; and therefore could not have 
been written by Moses, who died 5 months after. In the same 
chapter, v. 14, it is said: Jain the Son of Manasseh took all the 
country of Argob into the coasts of Gethuri and Macacathi; 
and called them after his own name, Buthon Havoth Jair unJto 
this day. Where the phrase unto this day, speaks of a much 
greater distance of time after the fact related, than the few 
months that Moses survived afler the conquest, and therefoi^ 
what is there written must have been inserted by some other 
.hand than Moses long after his death. And in the book of 
Proverbs, whiph was certainly King Solomon's (?) in the be- 
ginning of the Sdth chapter, it is written : These are the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon which the men of Jlezekmh, King of Judah copi- 
ed not. Which must have been added many ages afler Solomon, 
for Hezekiah was of the ISth generation *in descent from' him. 
Many more instances of such interpolated passages might be 
given. For, through the whole scriptures they, have been cast 
in (by way tjf par^llthesis,) whpr^ tbe^ haye appeared n6ce»T 
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grary for explaining, correcting, or illustrating the text, or sup- 
plying what was wanting in it. But those already mentioned 
are sufficient to prove the thing; of which interpolations un- 
doubtedly Ezra was the author, in all the books that passed his. 
examination; and Simon the Just, and all the rest that were 
added afterward: for they all seem to refer to these latter times. 
But these additions do not detract any thing from the divine au- 
thority of the whole, because they were all inserted by the dic- 
tate of the same Holy Spirit which dictated all the rest. Thia 
as to Ezra is without dispute." (JVb doubt,) 

Prideaux goes on to show other changes made by Ezra, as 
Gen. xiv. 14, Abraham is said to have pursued the Kings who 
carried Lot away captive as far as Dan; whereas that name 
was not given to Lais till long after the death of Moses, when 
the Danites possessed themselves of it, and called Dan after 
the name of their father. And so in several places in Gene- 
sis and Numbers mention is made of Hebron; a name given to 
Kirjath Arba, after Caleb had obtained it in the time of Josh- 
ua. • 

Upon all this I have to observe: The rule of argumentation 
is, that whoever asserts any thing is bound to prove it: for if he 
had not sufficient proof when he made the assertion, he bad no 
right to make it.. Nor does mere assertion constitute valid proof 
of any thing. 

It is asserted, that Ezra compiled or composed the Scriptures: 
from pre-existing fragments, or dispersed copies, collected for 
the purpose. I 4eny this, and demand the proof. 

It is said, all these additions and interpolations were inserted 
by Ezra. I deny this, and demand the proof. 

It is said, these Anachronisms are parenthetical insertions 
necessary for explanation, correction, and illustration. I can 
see no such necessity: I deny that there is any such in the 
passages alluded to. Show it. 

It is said, that the canonical Ezra was divinely inspired. I 
deny this, and demand the proof. If the effect of his inspira- 
tion was to cast an air of forgery over the whole of his work, 
as the case is, he was inspired to very little purpose. But he 
does not pretend to be inspired. ' 

He was assisted Ht is said) by the Sanhedrim of 70 of his 
day; were all these inspired also? 

Was Simon Justus and his Sanhedrim of 120, inspired also^- 
For it seems, they«added, altered, interpolated, connected, 
parenthesised, illustrated, and corrected, as well as Ezra. 

How comes it these interpolators have so intermingled their 
own works with the originals, that there are no mesans of dia* 
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thigUishiAg which is n^hich? How are we to know the interpo- 
lation from the original? Admit them all to be inspired, stilf 
the difficulties as to the authorship of Moses remain in full 
force. 

What authority can a book claim, the work of so many au- 
thors, compilers, explainers, interpolators, when the text and 
the comment are undistinguishably blended? 

Is it thus that inspiration works? are doubt, confusion, uncer- 
tainty and obscurity the results of it ? If it were the work of 
some uninspired man, it would really be, as it really appears to 
be, a careless, inaccurate, unsatisfactory, and very bungling 
compilation. 

All these remarks will, apply to the following note of Dr, 
Adam Clarke^ in Exod. xvi. 35. " From this verse (says he) 
it has been supposed that the book of Exodus was not written 
till aflter the miracle of the Manna had ceased. But these 
words mighi have been added by Ezra, who under the direction 
of the Divine Spirit, collected and digested the different inspir- 
ed books; adding such supplementary, explanatory, and con- 
necting sentences, as were deemed proper to complete and ar- 
range the whole of the sacred Canon." 

Really these clerical writers seem to think that they have 
nothing to do but to assert or surmise what is convenient to es- 
tablish their opinions, and all such their assertions, and surmis- 
ea are sure to be taken as so many truths! Where does he find 
the proof that Ezra had any thing to do with the work, unless 
in the traditions of the Jews, which ought to be taken as tru€ 
throughout, or rejected throughout? Where does he find 
proof that there were any different books digested by Ezra? 
No where. Where does he find the proof that these unknown, 
unnamed, imaginary books, were inspired? J^o where. Or 
that Ezra was under the direction of the Divine Spirit? No 
where. The whole of this is bold, unproved, unauthorized, 
tmproveable assertion, which none but a teacher, accustomed to 
draw largely on the credulity of his ignorant followers, would 
have the hardihood to advance so positively. Again, I demand 
of my clerical opponents, not their assertions or surmises, but 
their proofs: if indeed they have any to give. 

It is on the authority of the Jewish traditions mainly, that 
Ezra is regarded as tne author, reviver,, and restorer of the- 
Jewish Law. If that tradition be authority in part, it is so in 
Uie whole: it is one story; to be taken as it is delivered, to- 
gether; not piece meal, to suit the particular views of those 
who apply it. If, as I have urged before, a letter be produced 
«0 evidence in a court of justicei the whole letter must be read» 
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If it be evidence at all, it is equally so throughout, applicable 
to the whole case for both parties. Under these circumstaDces^ 
it appears, 

That as to the Law of the Jews — ^the Law of Moses — the 
Pentateuch and the other^ books of Old Testament as we now 
havp them — we know nothing of their genuineness or authen- 
ticity but what depends on the traditionsof the Jews themselves, 
viz: that at or about the return from captivity at Babylon, their 
scribe Ezra, produced a book and read it to«, the people as the- 
law of the Lord delivered to their ancestors. 

That, how he came by this book, whether he was the author 
in whole or in part — whether he composed it or compiled it 
from pre-existing materials diligently hunted up for the pur- 
pose — what those materials were— on what authority they rest- 
ed — who fu.rnished them — how they happened to survive the 
total destruction and conflagration under Zedekiah — what were 
their titles and contents — who wrote them — when were they 
written — what parts of them were adopted or rejected — are 
questions, that neither positive or traditionary information pre- 
tends to answer in whole or in p^rt. 

That, these documents, were arranged, connected, correct- 
ed, interpolated, parenthesised, by Ezra and various oth^r 
learned men composing the Jewish Sanhedrim, from Ezra, to 
Simon the just,; during q course of near 200 years from about 
447 to 283 before Christ. What parts of the originals (if any 
originals there were) were omitted, how much was supplied, 
added, interpolated, in what parts of the present copies, by 
whom^ and on what grounds and authority, no where appears. 
All BOW seems as one regular continuous text. 

Thaty the Jewish doctors, herein followed by the Christian 
divines,, agree without any proof of the fact, that Ezra and 
these holy men were all divinely inspired and supernatu rally 
aided by the holy spirit in the performance of this enduring 
work. B»t I no where find that Ezra and ^iraon Justus or 
their assistants ever claimed or pretended to any such divine 
aid or preternatural inspiration, save the claim in 4th Esdras« 
A pretence,, resting therefore on. hypothesis^ on unproved, and 
unauthorised supposition; and in fact, the work itself needed 
on their part no requisites but acpuracy, diligence, faithfulness 
and honesty ; such as men meaning to do their duty could ex- 
ert i[ they pleased without inspiration. — ^Whether they did so 
or not, we can only judge from the internal evidence furnished 
by the books themselves. 

And finally it appears, that the Law of Moses, as defivered 
in the books called the Pentateuch, is by common consent of 
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the Jewish people and their dearned men, a part only of the 

commands given by that national Lawgiver: consisting of such 

part of what Moses himself wrote, as remained at the time of 

Ezra, and such part of the verbal commands, or oral law, as 

- the composer or compiler of the Pentateuch, probably Ezra, 

thought fit to put into a written form; but that the great body 

of oral interpretative Law, binding upon the Jews equally with 

what is written, rests even at present in tradition only, and is 

preserved among the divines, priests and^scrtbes of the Jewish 

people. The Law of Moses, therefore, is an expression that 

the Pentateuch cannot explain; for that expression includes 

much more than appears in the Bible in a written form, viz: all 

that part of the law which the Levites had in charge to deliver 

orally to the people. So far as it applies to what is written, it 

must be confined of course to what remained of the writing of 

Moses himself at the time of Ezra or Esdras: and it will be 

seen beyond all doubt, that nothing could have remained in 

Ezra's time, but the two tablets of stone, and probably not even 

these. All this fully coincides with the passage in the Apoc^ 

ryphal book of 4th Esdras. 

The North American Reviewer of* Home's Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
(1821)" in the 137th page of that review for July 1823, ob- 
serves in V. 4, p. 4, '* Mr. Home assures us, that nothing ib 
more certain than that Genesis was ivritien; not compiled, or 
abridged, or altered, or sanctioned, but wrUtenhy Mqses. But 
can he have forgotten the reference which he himself has 
made in the first volume to the theories of Astruc and Eichorn? 
or have been ignorant of the &ct, that the origin and author- 
ship of -Genesis, are points that for many years have called in- 
to exercise the controversial abilities of many eminent men on 
the continent of Europe ? And of course, that a mere asser- 
tion on a point of that kind, without argument and proof, ought 
to go for nothing?" , 

I would have taken up Home specifically; but I cannot 
condescend to argue with an opponent so positive, so reck- 
less, and so oTthodox as Mr. Home. I have no assent to be- 
stow but for laborious accuracy, evidence, and argument; none 
for assertion even though boldly hazarded by a divine of the 
church establishment of England. The reviewer above cited, 
remarks, p. 138, that Mr. Home lAakes Adam, Abel, Enoch, 
Melchisedech, Abrahc^m, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, the pas- 
chal Lamb, the Manna, the Rock in Horeb, the Mercy-seat, 
the Tabernacle, the Ordinance of the red heifer, the water that 
issued from the rock, the brazen Serpent, the cities of Refuge, 
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Joshua, Jonah in the whale's belly, &c. typeB of the MesntAf 
I hope I may be excused from entering the lists against such a 
thorough allegorising Ongenist, such a wholesale professor of 
credulities. I leave him and the Rev. Mr. Grey, the pious 
commentator on Solomon's Song, and his. worthy widow who 
published them, and the commentators, Henry, Scott, Clarke, 
et id genus omne, to advance tbeir reveries without hazard of 
refutation. 

In the North American Review, for April, 1826, p. 274, is a 
learned and able examination of the work of Wm. Geseniufy one 
of the highest names among the learned of Europe, on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch (1815) and sotne other treatises by the 
same author on subjects connected therewith (1824.) I know 
of no Hebraist of equal eminence with Gesenius, though as a 
general linguist, Professor Vater may rank above him. 

The Reviewer agrees with Gesenius that the Samaritan Co" 
dex was not digested aiid arranged until the Babylonish cap^ 
tivity, or rather when Manasseh the son of Sanballat went over 
to Samaria. Gesenius assigns a date not much earlier to the 
Hebrew Pentateuch; which the more orthodox reviewer attri- 
butes to Moses himself, 

1. Because the Pentateuch itself ascribes it to Moses. 
Answer: I deny that any passage assigns the Pentateuch 

generally, or any book of it speciftcally to Moses. The pas- 
sages referred to, make out no such position. I deny that the 
Law, the. book of the Law, or any such expression applies to 
ttiy thing more than some few portions of the Pentateuch in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. Before the Pentateuch can be 
eited in proof, the genuineness and authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch itself, must be proved. This is not done yet. 

2. Because, the remaining books of Scripture ascribe the 
Pentateuch or the Jewish Law to Moses. 

Answer: The Pentateuch and the Jewish Law are not sy- 
nonimes. The Law, the Law of Moses, the book of the Law, 
BO where means the Pentateuch. What has Genesis to do 
with the Law of Moses? 

3. Because, there is indirect testimony to the same point. 
Answer: That testimony, such as it is, is detailed in p. 286 

of the Review: und I object to the reality of his facts in most 
cases cited, and to his conclusions in all. They are supposi- 
tions, and assertions, not proofs, but requiring themselves to be 
proved. I have no room to write a detailed volume in reply , 
but to those who have studied the controversy, they will carry 
Bo weight. Much of the oral law is probably* written in the 
P^itateuch, but Bot by Moses; as from Deut. v. to Deut. xXfiL 
for instance. 
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The Laws of the Jews appealed to throughout the Old Tes- 
tament, are the same as are contained in the Pentateuch. 

Answer: Granted. They are part of the oral law recited 
to the People. * 

5. Universal tradition ascribes the Pentateuch to Moses. 
Answer: Universal tradition ascribes it not to Moses, but to 
"Ezra. In fact, we shall see reason shortly to renounce the au- 
thorship of Moses, as an hypothesis too manifestly in contra- 
diction to matter of fact, to be supported; for reasons to be ad- 
vanced in addition to those of De Wette, and Vater. Weiske's 
commentary against Wolf's objections to Cicero Pro Marcello, 
are somewhat like the ingenious paradox of some orthodox 
Cnglish loyalist a few years ago against the existence of such 
a man as Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From the beginning to the end of the books thus said to be 
collected by Ezra, there are discourses and histories composed 
chiefly for the purpose of bringing the people to whom they 
flcre addressed, under a blind and implicit obedience by means 
of the most violent threats and denunciations to the Jewish 
priesthood; and exhibiting a rancorous hatred and jealousy to- 
ward the priests of the surtounding nations, and their occa- 
sional influence over the Jewish people. All this is too mani- 
fest to be denied, and too natural to be wondered at. They 
are the histories of the struggles for power and influence of the 
Jewish clergy against the priests of the surrounding nations. 

Gesenius urges the objection from anachronisms, and cites 
the following^ inst^ces not included in the lists given us by 
Dupin and rrideaux. 

"Many passages (N. A. Rev. Ap. 1826, p. 294) particular- 
ly in the book of Deuteronomy betray an exact knowledge of 
facts that happened in the latter ages. As Moses could not 
have a knowledge of these facts, he did not write the passages 
in question. Genesis 49th contains a graphic description of the 
fate and fortune of the 12 tribes. Genes, xlviii. 8 et seq. ex- 
hibits similar matter, as also does Deut. 33, 1. He appeals to 
the threatenings in Levit. xxxvi. which he says are obviously 
such as the prophets were accustomed to utter in later ages, just 
before the threatened events took place. The same objection 
he^-niakes to Deut. xxxiii. The dispersion of .the Jews threat- 
ened in Deut. iv. 27, 28, and Deut. xxviii. 25, 26, he thinks 
must have been written after the events had commenced, and 
the law respecting false prophets in Deut. xiii. 1, and Deut. 
.xxviii. 20, must have been occasioned by the existence of them, 
which was long after the time of Moses." To which I may 
add that the -term prophet was not. known laMoses's time if wq 
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may believe 1 Sam. ix. 19, though it is used in Deut. xxxiv, 
10. 

The reviewer cuts this knot, by asserting that these were 
cases of prophetical prediction; (a kind of second sight) by 
which Moses predicted future events; a power that the review- 
er alleges he must have possessed, inasmuch as no one can 
possibly prove thai he did not possess it. To an argument so 
conclusive! I have nothing to reply. 

Gesenius further alleges, that Exod. xv. 13, 17, alludes to 
Jerusalem as a stated place of worship. The reviewer is not 
satisfied that this passage is rightly translated. He adds him- 
self also, the following cases of anachronisms where the names 
of places are changed from their appellation in the time of 
Moses, to their names in after times, not given to the same 
places tilt long after Moses's death. As Bela for Zoar, Gen; 
xiv. 7, 17: Gen. xiii. 19: Gen. xxxv. 19: Gen. xlviii. 7: Deut. 
iv. 18. There are some passages too where a more modern 
name occurs simply, as Hebron, Gen. xiii. 18,. compared with 
the account of the capture of Lais by the tribe of Dan. Deut. 
xxxiv. 1, compared with Josh. xix. 47, and Judges, xviii. 261 
These appellations were first given long after the death of 
Moses, and therefore Moses could not have penned these pas- 
sages. 

The reply by the reviewer is, that these are acknowledged 
to be interpolations, but they in no wise afiect the credit of the 
body of a book! To which I answer that this will be an argu- 
ment against the production of any anachronisms in any book 
whatever, if interpolation, is considered all-sufficient to cover 
ignorance, carelessness, fraud, and forgery, from detection. 
Moreover, as these interpolations are undistinguishably inter- 
woven in the text, without any mark of discrimination, who can 
tell how far interpolation has extended? And if this cannot 
be told, what becomes of the genuineness of a book, confess- 
edly, undoubtedly, interpolated, but exhibiting no mark by 
which we can ascertain in what place or to what extent? Is 
it thus you establish the divine origin of the Christian Scrip- 
tures ? 

But there are interpolations which the reviewer himself is 
compelled to give up. As the account of Moses's death and 
burial: the character given of him as being '^ meek beyond all 
other men:" and the genealogy of kings of Edora in Gen. 
XXX vi. extending to times long after JNloses. A prophetic spirit 
is out of the question here; as it is indeed in the last mention- 
ed interpolation of modern names of places. 

I forbear any further remarks on this reviewer, who is man* 
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ifestly a man af Competent learning, and ability. Hia review 
of Gedenius is well worth an attentive perusal; for it will show 
the many difficulties attending these investigations, the extent 
of learning and research they require, and the douhts attend- 
ing the conclusions to which very learned, very able, and very, 
honest men have arrived. Both sides of the question have had 
supporters of this character; but the authority of the Pentar 
teuch, as a work of the Jewish law-giver divinely commission- 
ed and divinely inspired, will never be renounced while there 
is an esprit de corps among theologians to instigate and sup- 
port this hypothesis^ and emoluments ready to be distributed to 
a hireling clergy, and depending on the popularity of their 
doctrines. But I ask of those who enquire for truth's sake a- 
lone, and without any worldly bias to warp their judgments. 

Could these doubts exist if divine inspiration had any thing 
to do with the question? 

I now proceed to ahow secondly — 

That the book of Genesis in particular, and which relates 
more particularly to the dispute between Professor Silliman 
and myself, contain^ passages so hostile to the doctrines, and 
views of Moses, that he could not have written it as we now 
have it. But first let me remark that from the last verse o( 
Genesis to the last verse of Revelations no reference is made 
to the book of Genesis or its contents. 

The peculiar and characteristic doctrines of Moses as de- 
livered to the children of Israel, were 

1st. The unity or oneness of the Lord God of Israel. Deut« 
vi. 4, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God, is one Lord. Mark 
xii. 29, And Jesus answered him, the first of all the com- 
mandments, is. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, is one 
Lord. Deut. xxxii. 39, I, even I, am he; there is no God 
with me. 

Now I appeal to any man of common sense, to every fair 
«nd honest examiner, whether after these declarations, Moses 
could possibly dictate a narration implying from beginning to 
end, a plurality of Gods? But Genesis does contain such an 
account. 

There are three words throughout the Pentateuch generally 
used and translated God, Elohim; Jehovah; and Admai; the 
word Elohim is in the plural, and the true rendering of it, is 
the Gods: probably as we may reasonably collect from ch. vi. 
V. 2, inferior gods. 

Throughout the first chapter of Genesis, for instance, if you 
read "the Gods," in lieu of Gody you will use the true instead 
•f the false translation. That Elohim, is in the plural, and 
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that it 18 joined with plural adjectives, verbs and pronouns, thft 
Commentator Dr. Adam Clarke, after Parkhurst Lex. has coir 
lected abundant instances in the note to Genesis i. 1. tie 
considers this plural n«tme of the Almighty, as full proof of a 
trinity in unity: a doctrine, that I cannot find distinctly set forth 
in the Pentateuch. This may arise from my being what Dr. 
A. Clarke, in his language of polite vituperation, would call 
(pref. to Gen ) an unprincipled unbeliever, worthy of little regard^ 
on whose mind demonstration was lost. 

Moreover, I assert, without fear of being contradicted, that 
El, Elohim are Chaldee expressions; El, God: Elohim, Gods: 
as Adonai is a Phenician word, (Adonis); and Jehovah (hevo 
or yevo, the better pronunciation, Euseb. praep. Evang. lib. x. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 2 Macrob,,Sat. lib. 1) was common to ihe Phe* 
nicians and Egyptians. (Park. 6th ed. p. 21.) 

The account of the creation in the. book of Genesis, is a 
double narration. This, Eichom has distinctly shown.* The 
proof is so curious that I am strongly tempted to copy the two 
distinct accounts, but I have not space to spare. In the one 
account complete in itself, the Word Jehovah (God) is employed 
throughout: in the other account the wprd Elohim, the Gods^ 
is employed throughout: as it is through the whole of the first 
chapter of Genesis. ** In the beginning, the Gods created the 
heavens and the earth: the Gods said, let us make Man in our 
image after our likeness, &c. &c." 

. I request the reader, to take his bible and to peruse the ac- 
count of Creation by the Gods, Elohim, in the following order, 
viz: 

The Elohim narration. Genesis vl. 12, 13, ix. 19, 20, xvii. 
22, xviii. 7, 11, 12, 13, 14. Ch^p. vi. 15, 16, 18, 21,22. 
Chap. ix. 8, 9, 10, 11. This is an account complete in it- 
self. In this, the word translated God, is in the original, the 
Crods, The Jehovah narration; Genesis vi. 5, 7, 22, vii. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, vi. 9, 17, 23, viii. 21, 22. In this, the word 
God is in the original, Jehovah. | 

Such is Eichom*s division. Another writer, speaking of this 
double account, says: 

The first account of the creation begins at chapter i. 1, and 
ehds at ch. ii. v. 3. • 

The second account begins at chapter ii. v. 4, and ends with 
that chapter. 

They were written by different persons^ for in the first ac* 

* Prichard's Anal, of Egyp. Myth. ed. of 1819, p. 128. 
t There are some inaccuracies here in regard to the references ; but not 
enough to affect the argument. — Ed. 
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count, the word God (Elohiro, the Gods) " is used without any 
epithet or additional word, throughout the account, to the 
amount of 35 times. But (in the second account) from verse 
4, of chapter ii., the style of expression is the Lord God (Je- 
hovah Elohim) throughout, eleven times. Each story is com- 
plete, and being different in language and manner, they are 
composed by different persons. Jehovah Elohim,* seems (for 
I discover no certainty) to mean. Chief of the Gods. More- 
over, although they are similar as to the general narratives, 
these two stories contradict each other. In the 26th and 27th 
verses of the 1st chapter, it is said, So God (Elohim, the Gods) 
created man in his own image , in the image of God (Elohim the 
Grods) created he him; male and female created he them. But 
chapter ii. verse 5, declares there was not a m^n to till the 
ground: then proceeds in verse 6, to give another and differ- 
ent account of the creation of man, and afterwards the mak- 
in<r of woman out of his rib. These variances cannot be as- 
cribed to one and the same author. 

The first account (the Elohim narrative) closes at the three 
first verses of chapter ii. Thus the heavens and the earth were 
and all the Host of them, and on the Seventh day God (Elohim) 
ended the woi^k lohich he had made, fyc. 

But the second account of the creation by the Jehovah Elo- 
him makes him in the second chapter, begin over again, and 
make man, and lay out the garden, and then make woman as 
a companion to the man. These are manifestly not the writ- 
ings of one and the same author. Nor is there any mode of 
accounting for this confused jumble of two separate accounts, 
each complete in itself, and differing from the other; but by 
the general carelessness and inaccuracy that pervades the 
. whole collection. Many passages in Genesis and Deuterono- 
iny are to be found in Chronicles and Jeremiah. Joshua 
speaks of events long, after his day. So does Samuel. Isaiah 
according to Eichorn alludes to transactions of 400 years dis- 
tance. Ezekiel three times alludes to the eminent reputation 
of Daniel who was a boy at the commencement of the captiv- 
ity. Part of Ezra is copied from Chronicles, or vice versa. It 
would take a volume to go through the list of negligences and 
inaccuracies, that no reader can dispute. 

The word Israel, is itself not Hebrew but Chaldee: seeing 
Crod, El, is the Chaldee appellation for the deity. See the 
first page of the narrative of Philo-Judseus, of his mission to 
Caligula. 

* Elohim, is sometimes applied to great men, princes, and magittntes. 
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I have observed above, that Elohim, means not only Gods, 
but probably inferior Goda. Gen. vi. 2. The sons of God 
saw the daughters of roen that they were fair. The word here 
translated eons of God, is Beni Elohim, the Sons of the 
Gods. 

Bearing upon this, Exod. sxii. 28: Thou ahalt not revile the 
Gods, Elohim. Are not the Gods of other nations reviled 
throughout the Bible? 

So in Jud. xi. 24, Jeptha says, " Wilt thou not possess that 
which thy God Chemosh glveth thee, and shall not we possess 
what our God Jehovah giveth us?" This is a clear and indu- 
bitable admission of the existence of national tutelary deities. 
The Jews denied that images, the work of men's hands were 
to be worshipped, but they did not deny the existence of na- 
tional deities far less powerful than, and inferior to Jehovah, 
the natioual God of Israel, the Lord of hosts, the God of 

Now I say (hat Moaes could not have written or authenticat- 
ed a narration that ascribes the creation of the earth and man 
to inferior deities, " the Gods," as the Chaldeans did. In 
Genesis ii. 4, and elsewhere, God is called Jehovah Elohim. I 
argue, that this Elohim narration was adopted by the Jews 
while at Babylon, and ckmaily inserted in Genesis, after their 
return from thence. 

Even the other account, the Jehovah document, is suspicious. 
For in Exodus vi. 2, God Almighty says to Moses, "I ap- 
peared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
uame of God Almighty, (El Shaddai, another name of Chaldee 
origin) but by my name Jehovah, was I not known to them." 
Whereas in Gen. xv. 2, Abraham expressly addresses God by 
the name of Jehovah Adonai. And in the 7th verae, God. says • 
I am Jehovah that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees. 
So in Genesis xiv. 23, Abraham swore lo the king of Sodom 
by Jehovah, Seth also speaks of the Lord (Jehovah) in the 
last'verse of Genesia, chapter iv. 

What are we to make of these contradictions? Is Moses 
! imputation? At any rate, I hold it conclusive that 

ricuUar advocate of the unify of Bod, never did and 
have delivered to the children of Israel, an account 
atioD, as the work of the Gioos. 
y, (pursuing the objections from Genesis) Another 
character of Moaes as a law-giver to the Jews, was, 
escribed and enjoined upon them, a government not 
but by the God of (he Jews, through bis appointed 
Tbia, I presume, requires no reference by way of 
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proof. Accordingly, when the people demanded of Samuel a 
king, the Lord declares that in so doing, ' they have not reject- 
ed thee, but they have rejected me.' 1 Samuel, chapter viii. 
throughout, where Samuel describes in horrible colors the situ- 
ation of the people under a kingly government, which was in- 
deed but too well verified. 

Now let us turn to Deut. xvii. 14, and see how this passage 
ascribed to Moses, corresponds with denunciations of the Lord 
and of Samuel. 

** When you shall have entered into the land which Jehovah 
your God hath given you, and which you shall possess and in- 
b abit, and you shall say I will establish over me a king like- 
all the people that are about me, thou shalt in any wise set him 
king over thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose: one 
from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee: thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is not thy brother. 
But he shall not multiply horses to himself; nor cause the peo- 
ple to return to Egypt to the end that he should multiply hors- 
es; neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart 
turn not away : neither shall he greatly multiply to himself sil- 
ver and gold. But it shall be when he sitteth on the throne of 
his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a 
book, out of that which is before the priests and the Levites 
* * that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes to do therti." 

/ object to this, that it is atterly incredible that Moses should 
throw a temptation in the way of the people, and make a pro- 
vision for the rejection and dethroning of the God of Israel, 
for the undoing of his own work, the abolition of his own pe- 
culiar and favorite form of government of prophets, for a gov- 
ernment of kings. See Deut. xviii. 15. He never could have 
written this passage. 

/ object to thisy that the passage has a manifest allusion to the 
extravagance and follies of king Solomon, to whom and . to no 
other of the kings it applies with great force and peculiarity. 
Compare it with 1 Samuel viii. 10. It was written therefore 
after the time of Solomon, whose conduct is thus alluded to, as 
a beacon to be avoided by succeeding monarchs. 

/ object' to this, that no such thing as a book or writing in a 
book, was, or could be known at the period when this was pre- 
sumed to- be written. No evidence'of such a thing can be pro- 
duced. 

I object to thisy that the earliest of their kings, Saul, David, 
and Solomon, did* not possess any copy of the Law to write 
from. Solomon in particular, after diligent search could find 
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nothing but the two tablets of stone. No book of the Law was 
found) produced, or read at his dedication of the Temple. 
The passage in question, therefore, as fipplied to Moses, is a 
palpable forgery. 

To the same purpose is Genesis xHx. 10, where God bless- 
es Jacob, and says, ^^ Kings shall come out of thy Loins." 
Could Moses have written this? Were Kings, in his opinion, 
a blessing to the children of Israel ? Were not the quarrels 
and misconduct of their Kings, the great source of all the evils 
that befel them, from Saul to Zedekiah? Suppose Moses to 
have written from the spirit of prophecy, was this a compli- 
ment or any thing like a blessing? 

Again: In Genesis xlix. 10. '^The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come: and to him shall the gathering of the people be." 
Moses could not have made this assertion but in the spirit of 
prophecy, that panacea for all mistakes, and all forgeries of 
chronology. 

Because, a sceptre under his system was no blessing. 

Because, he could not know of any King of Judah: for Saul, 
the very first of the Jewish Kings, was not born till 500 years 
or thereabouts, after Moses. 

Because, whcUever meaning be given to Shiloh, and there is 
much dispute about it, the prophecy is not true. Were not the 
people of Judah slaves in. Babylon, when Zedekiah was de- 
posed? Did not the sceptre depart from Judah when the ten 
tribes revolted under Jeroboam? Can the sceptre be said to 
continue with a monarch from whom ten parts out of twelve 
of his subjects permanently revolt? 

Moreover, 3dly. I refer to Exodus xxxiii. 11. God spoke 
to Mo^es face to face, as a maii talketh with his friend. 

Deuteronomy v. 4, — ^the Lord talked with you face to face. 

Deuteronomy xxxiv. lO,-— like Moses whom the Lord knew 
face to face. 

Genesis xxxii. 30, Peniel: for I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved. 

In the Chapter above quoted, Exodus xxxiii. 20, ^od says 
to Moses, who desired to see his glory, '^ no man shall see 
my face and live." And in verse 23, of the very same Chap- 
ter, God says to Moses, '^ thou shalt see my back parts, but 
my face shall not be seen." 

Could Moses have penned^ these manifest contradictions so 
close together? Surely, if correcting, connecting, or explan* 
atory interpolation were ever necessary, it would be necessa- 
ry here. 
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Tht9 id something like the strange parallel of passages in 
chapter xxiv. verse 1, of the 2nd book of Samuel, *' and again 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel," and he 
moved David to say, go number Israel and Judah. Speaking 
of the very same transaction, the Slst chapter, 1st verse of the 
first book of Chronicles, says, ^' and Satan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to number Israel," for which rea- 
son the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel, which destroyed 
70,000 men, according to both the book of Chronicles and the 
book of Kings. The crime (such as it was) was the King's: 
the punishment as usual, fell upon the people. An explanatory 
interposition would have been desirable here: can both ac- 
counts be equally the dictate of divine inspiration! 

In addition to these inconsistencies of doctrine, I desire to 
call the reader's attention to the following conmiand of the 
God of Israel delivered through Moses: 

Exodus XX. 4. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 

image, or the likeness of any thing that is in the heaven above, 

or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 

Levit. xxvi. 1 . Ye shall make to yourselves no idols or grav- 

« en image, nor rear up any standing image of stone in your 

land to bow down to it. Levit. xix. 4. Turn ye not unto 

idols, nor make to yourselves any molten gods. I am the 

Lord, your God. Deut. iv. 16. Take ye therefore good heed 

unto yourselves, for yc saw no manner of similitude on the 

day that the Lord spoke to you in Horeb out of the midst 

of the fire. Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 

image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or fe- 

« male, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the like- 

. ness of any winged fowl in the air, of any thing that creep- 

eth on the ground, of any fish that is in the waters beneath 

the earth. Deut. v. 8; Thou shalt not make thee any graven 

image or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 

in the earth beneath, or in the waters beneath the earth. Deut. 

xxvii. 15. Cursed be he that maketh any graven or any molten 

image, an abomination unto the Lord the work of the hands of 

the craflsman." 

Afler having given these commands, is it possible for Moses 
to have set up a brazen Serpent, so that if a serpent had bitten 
a man, when he looked on this brazen Serpent he lived?" 
Numb. XXV. 8, 9. 

Could Moses have ordered Cherubims to be made of pure 
Grold, whose wings should stretch over the Mercy Seat? Exo- 
dus XXV. 18, 19, 20. Exodus xxxviii. 7, 8, 9. 
Moses was beyond doubt, a wise, and considerate man« 

4* 
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The writer of these descriptions of the Mercj Seat, the Ark, 
and the Tabernacle, most assuredly was not so, or he. would 
not have put into the mouth of the Jewish law-giver these pal- 
pable contradictions. Can they be explained, by connecting, 
correcting, elucidating, explanatory interpolations? I appeal 
to common sense, and. common sense will say these are care- 
less inconsistencies, contradictions too manifest for denial or 
explanation. Moreover all the account given in Exodus of the 
Gold and Silver, and brazen vessels and ornaments — ^the fine 
linen of blue and purple and scarlet, and the curious workman- 
ship expended on every part of the Ark and the Tabernacle, 
must appear very strange to a man who reads other parts of 
the Pentateuch with attention. 

The Israelites in the wilderness, who were gratified with all 
these gold and silver utensils and ornaments, Cherubims and 
their wings made out of a plate of gold, and engravings for the 
high priests' breast-plate, on all manner of precious stones — 
had no such thing among them as needles and thread, a Tailor 
or Shoemaker. They were fed, and they were kept clothed 
by a long continued miracle of Forty Years, having no means 
of procuring food, or repairing their worn-out raiments. Here <• 
is the proof. 

Deut. viii. 5. And he fed thee with manna which thou 
knewest not, neither . did thy fathers know. v. 4. Thy rai- 
ment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot swell these 
forty years. (Nehem. ix. 21.) 

Deut. xxvi. 4. I have led you 40 years in the wilderness; 
your clothes are not waxed old upon you, and thy shoe is not 
waxen old on thy toot. Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ' 
ye drank wine or strong drink. 

These passages are references to the miraculous care that 
the Almighty took of his chosen people; but they are quite 
irreconcileable with the high wrought ornaments of the Ark 
and the Tabernacle, that would have been regarded with* admir- 
ation even in Babylon, from whence I have no doubt these no- 
tions of luxury were derived during the captivity. 

Is this labored detail of splendid ornament, worthy of the 
Deity, or calling for divine direction to the workmen in the 
making, or inspiration in the describing it? Are not these de- 
scriptions of eastern pomp unworthy of the occasion for whicb^ 
they are introduced? Is not a Quaker's meeting-house far 
more respectable than this exhibition of womanish finery ? I 
further say, Fijihly^ That Moses could never have written Num- 
bers xii. 3: '* now the mkn Mosesw as very meek, above all 
the men which wdre on the face of the earth." * This egregious 
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flattery must be one among the numerous interpolations, which 
occupy so large a portion of the work in question. I wonder 
ivhether the writer of this Chapter ever read the 16th or the 
31 st Chapter of the same book; or the passage where in a fit 
of anger he broke the two tables of stone written for him by 
the finger of God at Mount Horeb! 

At any rate, he could no more write his own praises than he 
could record his own death and burial. Yet does this all ap- 
pear in one plain undistinguished narrative. If Moses wrote 
the bookSf these passages are interpolations, but it is strange 
logic to assume that they are interpolations, for the sole purpose 
of making Moses the author of the book. The author of a book, 
which he neither claims himself in any one assignable part of 
it, and which is not ascribed to him from the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Revelations, and which his own nation 
with one voice ascribe to Ezra, as the most probable author. 

/ proceed to show, Thirdly, That if the book of Deuterono- 
my be true, Moses never put pen to paper, to papyrus,- or even 
to the boxwood Schedse, or the waxen tablets. Nor did he en- 
grave oh stone, or on lead or on brass, or on any other kind of 
* metal or material. I regard the following argument as conclu- 
sive. 

Deut. xxvii. 18. • I beg of the reader to turn to his bible, 
and he will find that the mode of writing employed by Moses 
and by Joshua (Joshua viii. 31) and by Moses recommended to 
the Jews as the most convenient mode he knew of, (for such we 
must presume it to be, since he thought fit to recommend it,) 
was, to plaster flat stones over with soft plaister^ and thereon to 
trace the writing required. No iron tool was to touch • them, 
Joshua viii. 31. It was in this way the two tables of stone 
were written on at Mount Horeb. 

Papyrus is not once spoken of, or alluded to throughout the 
Pentateuch. No engraving is mentioned or in any manner re- 
commended for writing, on stone, on metals, or on wood. The 
best mode known to Moses was to write on stones covered with 
sofl plaister; and this mode of writing was recommended h^ 
him to the Israelites, and was practised :by Joshua on the re- 
commendation of Moses. Joshua viii. 31. 

And now, what becomes of all these pretences to lf)ok-niaking, 
t< writing in a book — the book of the Jjaw, &c. I even doubt 
whether Job knew any thing about a printing office, or of s'et- 
ting types, though our pious, but not over scrupulous renderers 
of the Old Testament talk of printing a book! Job xix. 23. I 
am sorry to make any imputation against our reverend transla- 
tors, but, without dwelling on the Bi9hopricks, the Baptizing tb 
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conceal sprinkling in lieu of immersion, &c. &c. T ahull !.»»- 
occasion ere long to throw very unpleasant suspicion, on the^r 
fairness and accuracy as to the Pentateuch itLif the re^W 
will peruse these passages about writing on Dlaister «nj 
hey are in full contradiction to each o K. he wifbelieve Z 

L^s' TwKt u^Piz±:^^^^^ 

gended by Moses, would have t^^Jtll^: Z:Z7Z; 



In what language Moses wrote, whether in the hierartic o.- 
phonetic hieroglyphics of the Egyptians in which we a e ^1 
presume he was instructed, is no where saiH w f '® 

ed an Egyptian. Nor is it Hkeirthat t"e H^bre'l^ "^T' 
surrounded by the Egyptians (during 7 or 8 generSsrwiu1§ 
retain their original Chaldee dialect. They near? Sot wl 
bre w m 70 years at Babylon. The Hebrew lan«ruW STh; 
Phenician, are cognate. But we look in vain "in^^ Pe„t„ 
teuch for any information about this very intere^ing'inqSj" 
The Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch is in the ^h^fT' 
character: the modern Hebrew is in the squaie Chaldee '"^ 
t Iproposetwv) to show, Fourthly, 

That if Moses ever wrote any thing beyond the two tables nf 
stone, those writings were not preserved* they wire u tteVif 

*rom Moses to Solomon comprehends a period of more than 
600 years. During all this period from Joshua to Solomon S 
Israelites were continually fighting with various success 'wJh 
their neighbors half a dozen times conquered and 6081^™! 
sometinies by the Philistines, and sometimes by o°L° atioM 
and that for long periods. In the books of Joshua JuHa« 
Samuel, and Kings to the accession of SoloLoMhe'bookf of 
Moses are unnoticed; nor is there any account of amr ««Am5 
at reading of the Law to the Jewish JeopCuntH fhe\dE" 
and dedication of Solomon's temple, 'on th;t g ea^^Ld ''t,! 
liar festival, the ark of the Lord, the depository of th^nat'^S 
documents was brought up to be plaiTed in this new House of 
the Lord bu.lt by King Solomon. Search was mrdffor the 
ancient documents and records, of the national religion- but 
« tWe wasf^ngfotmd in the Ark, ^ave the two uifTo''' 
vhtch Mo*e» put there otHm-eb." 1 Kings viii. 9: 2 I 
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Further: if any copy of any book of the Law, or writimr af 
Moses, had been extant or known, among the Lc Jitls oK 
People. It must and would have been produced and read befS^ 
the assembled Jews on that high and solemn occwiSn But 
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not a syllable is mentioned either in Kings or Chronicles of anj 
book of the Law, any book of Moses, any record or ordinance 
relating to the precepts of Moses, having been found, produc- 
ed, or read, heard of, recollected or referred to, at this solemn 
dedication of the Temple, when, if it existed, it would be most 
appropriately introduced! But no book, of the Law, or book, 
or writing of Moses, did exist ; and this is the only possible rea- 
son that can be assigned, why it was not then produced, if any 
reason can be wanting after' the positive declaration that no 
such writings could be found. 

Moreover, Solomon was the most literary man of his day: he 
-was skilled in all learning then known ; his reputation had ex- 
tended throughout Arabia, from whence the Queen of Sheba 
came to visit Kim. If any book or writing of Moses had ever 
been known, or had existed at that time, is it possible a learned 
man like Solomon could have been ignorant of it? 

What egregious, what intolerable presumption then is it, for 
modern orthodoxy to pretend to knowledge of the works of the 
national Law giver of the Jews which were unknown to the 
Priests and Levites, and the wh6le Jewish people of that day! 
Works that must have been produced and read, that could not 
have beeii concealed, had they existed at the time! 

I consider this argument as unanswerable.- If it be not, let 
us see how it can be answered. If any writings of Moses un- 
known in the time of Solomon, were produced afterwards, they 
are forgeries; unless it be explained how it happened that for 
500 years from Moses to Solomon, and from Solomon till the 
time of their production, they were unheard of, uncalled for, 
unread, unnoticed, unknown. 

In the time of Solomon, and for 500 years before, books were 
a very scarce article. They were not as at present, things to 
be seen every where. Probably there was not in all Israel, a 
manuscript extant till about the time of Solomon. No book, no 
autograph of the great Je.wish lawgiver, did then exist, or a 
work of such value must have been known and produced. If 
it did not then exist, or if its non-production be not satisfactorily 
accounted for, there is an end of the question. The mod- 
ern Pentateuch must be regarded as a Forgery. 

Fifthly^ We read nothing more of the books or writings of 
Moses or any thing that can be said to have reference to them, 
till the time of Jehosaphat 120yearsafler Solomon. This King 
is said to have sent out Levites into Jud'ah, who had the hook of 
th$ Law$ of the Lord wUh them, and taught the people, 2 Chron. 
xvii. 9. How they procCired this book of the Law, or what it 
contained, no account is given. Nothing more than these few 
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words, is said about it. To make this brief description mean 
the Pentateuch, is just as easy as it 'is to make it mean Black- 
stone's commentaries. But how did this book start up into ex* 
istence ? It is not ascribed to Moses. Were not the LeTites 
competent at any time, and was it not their ^duty to compose a 
book of the Law for the use of themselves and the People? If 
the compiler of the book of Chronicles, does not choose to as- 
cribe this book to Moses, he had good reason, nodoubt, for the 
omission ; but what good reasons can any one have for ascrib- 
ing it to that law giver at this day ? 

I now mean to state, Sitthlyy that the originals of the Penta- 
teuch, show beyond all doubt that Moses lived and died on one 
side (the eastern side of Jordan) and the writer of the Penta- 
teuch, whoever he was, wrote on the western side. 

Moses was not permitted to cross over to the western side of 
Jordan into the promised land. Deut. xxxiv. 1. '* And Moses 
went up from the plains of Moab, into the mountain of Nebo to 
the top of Pisgah which is over against Jericho. And the Lord 
showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan; and all Napthali, J 
and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah unto the utmost Sea, and the South, and the plain of 
the valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees and Zoar. And 
the Lord said unto him, this is the land that I sware unto Abra* 
bam, and Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying I will give it unto thy 
seed; I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
not go over thither, (lo te oberj Tion transibia,) It is manifest 
that Moses could not have written this passage, for the descrip- 
tion and appellations, belong to the time when the Israelites had 
conquered and obtained possession of the land, and given 
names to their divisions of it, after the time of Joshua. 

However: Moses if he wrote any thing lived and wrote toward 
the sun rising on the east side of Jordan : that is clear and un- 
disputed. The translators of the Bible well knew thi^, and 
therefore, they have translated the first chapter of Deuterono- 
my in the following manner. 

*' These are the words that Moses spake unto all Israel on 
thi8 side Jordan in the wilderness." The word is sometimes 
pronounced eber, aber, ober, and over; for the B in Hebrew 
as well as in Greek is often pronounced V. 

The question then is, does the word b'eber or b'aber; or 
b'ober for it may be pronounced either way, mean this side or 
the other side. 

The translators (remember) profess to translate out of the 
original tongues. What were the original tongues? The 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, the Chaldee— the Arabic, and the 
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Sjriac, are versions. This last is a version about a century 
subsequent to the Christian Era, but of uncertain date. 

The word in the original Hebrew is translated in Walton's 
polyglot, in compliance, as far as possible, perhaps, with the 
system of the English divines, inircmsitUj at the fording; but in 
the Chaldee, the Samaritan, the Arabic, it is translated, beyond, 
over, on the other side. 

In the Syriac version (which Walton, in his prolegomena, 
conjectures may have been as persons who lived in apostolical 
times, Prolog, xiii. Sec. 15, it is ds, on this side, as our transla- 
tors have it; whose version is supported by the Syriac transla- 
tion alone; and is not authorized but contradicted by every 
known copy in the original tongues. 

In the oldest and most authentic of the versions, the version 
that fully occupies the place of an original, that is, in the 
Septuagint Greek translation, the expression is perari, over, 
beyond, on the other side. 

In the Targum of Onkelos, the same. 
In the German version of Martin Luther, it is ienseit, over, 
beyond, on the other side. 

But many people staggered at the utter absurdity of the same 
word meaning both white and black, as in the Syriac versioa 
compared with the Hebrew, Chaldee, and S(imaritan originals, 
divide the difficulty, and translate the word in question, tn 
transitu, at the passage, the fording: Pagnini and Montanus, 
and Bishop Huet so translate it; Dr. Adam Clarke adopts this 
rendering. I will finish my proofs that the. generally accepted 
rendering, is beyond, or over, and then I will consider in 
transitu. 

This word is rendered beyond, over, in Deut. xxx. 13. Exod. 
ii. 25. Genes, xxxi. 21. 

In Deut. iv. v. 41 to 49 inclusive, is an account of Moses 

severing three cities of refuge, b^eber, on this side Jordan as our 

translation has it, toward the sun rising, viz: Bezer in the 

wilderness of the plain country of the Reubenites; Ramoth in 

Gilead of the Gadites; and Gokin in Bashan of the Manassites. . 

First of all, these three Cities were manifestly not, in transitu, 

at the fording, of Jordan. Therefore the'word eber, cannot mean 

in transitu on this occasion. 2dly. These three cities^ were 

considerably distant, from each other, and not in one phice. 

3^y, Moses could not possibly have written the passage; for 

the nctual appropriation of these three cities to the tribes of 

Rettben, of Gad, and of Manasseh, did not take place till they 

were conquered and divided. Dr. Adam Clarke thinks these 

nine verses were added by Jodhua^ or by Ezra. They are 
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doabtless interpolations. 4tfal7. Be it so; but as Joshua and 
Ezra both lived on the west side of Jordan, the word eber in 
this place must mean the other side: for the sun rising was on 
the other side in respect of them. Thus^ Joshua xiii'. 27, 
speaking of countries east of Jordan, speaks of them as 6V6er 
on the other side. 5thly, neither could three cities, or any 
city, have been placed at the fording or in the passage of Jor- 
dan. The fording of a river, is a road: how is it possible for 
three cities to be placed at one fording? Dr. Adam Clarke in 
his note to Deut. l,says; ''Be'eber, at the passage of Jordan.'' 
'^ i. e. near or opposite to the place where the Israelites passed 
over after the death of Moses. Though aber is used both to 
signify on this side and on the other side; the connection ia 
which it stands, can alone determine the meaning. But here 
it signifies neither; but the place or ford where the Israelites 
passed over Jordan." 

This is truly a most convenient word : it signifies whiie; it 
signifies black; it signifies neither white or black, but any- 
other color you please ! 

However, I will trace the true path, if I can, through these 
orthodox subterfuges. I say then, Moses never was at the ford- 
ing of Jordan; nor were any of the Israelites there, till they 
crossed over under Joshua. Look at Joshua, iii. 4. where he 
directs the children of Israel, when they see the Ark of the 
covenant borne off by the Priests and Levites toward the ford- 
ing of Jordan, to follow it: *'yet there shall be a space between 
you and it, about 2000 cubits (3,500 feet English) by measure; 
come not near unto it, that ye may know the way by which ye 
must go: for ye have not passed this way heretifore," 

As to Moses, we do not hear of his coming nearer than 
Fisgah, a high part of mount Nebo that bordered the plain 
between Nebo and Jordan, and was at a considerable distance 
from the Jordan. In this passage therefore. Dr. Adam Clarke 
must be mistaken^ when he speaks of Moses delivering the whole 
book of Deuteronomy at the banks of Jordan, at the fording, 
to the children of Israel; who according to Joshua. never were 
'near the fording till they crossed it. But as Dr. Clarke wrote 
for the benefit of readers who would in his opinion swallow 
any absurdity he might choose to venture upon, it is of no 
consequence what ''unprincipled unbelievers think on the sub- • 
ject, on whose minds demonstration loses all its force!** No 
wonder, if this be a specimen of what Dr. Clarke calls demon- 
stration. 

There are two passages where be^ober is manifestly misap- 
plied, if the case were, that the writer lived eastward o( the. 
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Jordan. Thus: Dent. iii. 8, and Gen. 1. 10, 11, which in a 
book so full of mistakes and interpolations may well be. But 
these cannot outweigh the universal, assent of the Jews ancient 
and modern, that eber, or ober, means over, beyond, on the 
other side. The two learned Jews Aben Ezra and Spinosa 
(Tract. Theolog Pol. ch. 8, p. 167) after the Targum of Onke- 
los, found their argument upon this meaning. I nave put this 
question to several Jews (my preceptor was a pupil of Vater) 
all of whom without hesitation say that eber means, beyond. 
Volney in his Researches on ancient history, v. 1. p. 56, of 
the translation, has reason to assert that all Hebraists allow that 
eber means, beyond, ultra. 

In addition to all this, I say that this is the meaning generally 
given to eber, or ober, by the English Hebraists in every other 
case where there is no system to be supported. 

ParhhursVs Lexicon^ 6th edit. p. 509, ober, or heber; beyond, 
over, on the other side. And he cites Deuteronomy, iv. 49, 
Joshua, xiii. 27, 1 Kings, iv. 24. 

Al ober, or heber, beyond, to over; Deut. xxx. 13, over, at 
over, Exod. xxviii. 26. To pass over, Gen. xxxi. 21. 

I hope the orthodox will not object to Parkhurst. 

In looking over a curious work by the Rev. Edward Davies, 
London, 1804, entitled ^^ Celtic Researches, ^^ in which he enters 
much into the meaning of Hebrew words and expressions, I 
note tl^e following explanations not elsewhere contradicted. 

p. 67, the name heber, (ober, over,) signifies to cross over; 
or simply the opposite side. It means, the other side: lb. 

p. 73, heber: he passed over; the opposite side. 

p. 382, heber: heber, to pass over; a boat; a passage; 
beyond. 

p. 428, ober, to pass over; die; clear out; depart. 

p. 478, ober, he passed over. 

I have made good then, I trust, the following points. 

The originals of the bible, viz: the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, and the Greek Septuagint which may be considered 
as an original, having the quotation-sanction of all the gospels 
— ^the originals appealed to by, the translators, so far from 
supporting their version, all, every one, directly contradict it: 
it is therefore manifest fraud and imposition, thus to make an 
appeal in their preface and title page, that is not a fact: that is 
untrue: and they knew it. None of the original copies support 
their rendering : no translation, ancient or modern, except the 
Syriac version countenances it. The learned among the Jews 
who treat on the point in question, contradict them; all mod- 
ern Hebraists refuse to adopt this rendering, among the Jews 
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univeraajly with whom I have conversed ; and I have shown 
that the miserable subterfuge t» tramsitu^ ai ike fording, is 
utterly inapplicable to the contested passage. 

I believe the version of the English translators to have been 
purposely thus made, because they were in dread of the abso* 
lute conclusiveness of the argument, that if Moses addressed 
the people beyond Jordan, he could not have been the writer of the 
Peniaiev^h. 

It is melancholy to observe the aberrations from accuracy, 
which men are led into, by having adopted a profession that ( 

renders impartial examination a crime; which compels them, 
through fear of poverty and loss of character, to preach and 
insist on as true, what no man who is a searcher for truth alone, 
and for its own sake, can possibly accept as truth. It is disgust- 
ing also to observe the virulence of their reproaches some- 
times made against persons whom they are pleased to denomi- 
nate infidels: that is, against men who seek and declare, 
through evil report and good report, what appears to them to 
be true; and from no motive but the love of truth alone. Men, 
who are content in the cause of truth, to forego all worldly 
emolument, to brave the reproaches of the interested, the 
lamentations of the hypocrite, and the fierce bigotry of the 
ignorant dupes of an interested Clergy. Interested, because 
they are hired and paid to preach and defend, not what is true, 
but what is professional. They are hired, and paid, and sala- 
ried witnesses in favor of that cause by which they get their 
living. This general position is not the less undeniable, be- 
cause there are many worthy and honorable exceptions, who 
teach and preach what appears true to them; who take for 
granted what they have been taught, and are not aware of the 
bias given to their opinions, by an orthodox education from 
infancy, by the example of friends, by fears of giving ofience, by 
the strong influence of the esprit de corps, by the claims upon 
them of a profession by which they get their bread, and by the 
unpopularity of any change of doctrine. 

The Clergy, however, must begin to recollect, that the day 
has passed by, when Infidels and Infidelity may be made with 
impunity the hated subjects of clerical abuse. The clerical 
craft is in danger; and the members of the church militant will 
do well to haste to the rescue, better armed than they have 
hitherto been. The glove is thrown down before them: let 
those who choose take it up. Protestants begin to ask, if the 
characteristic docitrin^ of the Protestant Reformation be, as it 
professes to be, that theBiBLs alone, without human comment 
or tradition, is of itself sufficient to point out our duties, afid 
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the true road to salvation — if there be in it, amid some non- 
essential obscurities, all the great and leading doctrines of 
Christianity, plainly expressed — why need we pay so many 
millions a year to a fixed and salaried clergy, to distract the 
christian world with endless disputes and explanations, that 
leave every question in darkness, that was sufficiently clear 
before ? Why cannot a christian read his bible for himself, sure 
of comprehending ail that is necessary for christian faith and 
christian practice? Is Mammon the God of the Christian 
Clergy? 

What stronger objection to Christianity can its adversaries 
advance, than that which is furnished by the Clergy them- 
selves? The book that contains it, is not intended for the plain 
common sense of the common people: it is so difficult, that 
none but the learned can understand it, and even they are 
never agreed. It requires the perpetual maintenance of thou- 
sands of contradictory commentators, and millions of dollars ' 
niust annually be paid, recompence to the confusion of doc- 
trines thus created. 

I have already stated that Moses no where claims the author- 
ship of the books in question. Wherever he is mentioned, it 
is in the third person. Nor are the five books of Moses, or 
the pentateuch, or any book among them, mentioned or cited 
or referred to in any part of the Bible. We hear of the Law 
of Moses; but no where is any specific and detailed account 
given of it in any other part of the bible than what we find 
dispersed in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
I>euteronomy ; scattered and intermingled with historical narra- 
tives of various kinds, so strange, so contradictory, so out of 
all chronological keeping, that if Moses had actually possessed 
the means of writing, or skill in writing, he could not have 
written the writings now ascribed to him. 

But the book of Genesis, which more immediately relates to 
the controversy between myself and prof. Silliman, does not 
contain any thing relating to Moses, or any passage that will 
justify us in ascribing it to Moses. It is a traditionary history 
^f the Earth at its supposed commencement, of the Deluge, 
and of the peopling of the earth. 

Let us suppose the following Dialogue. 
Was Mosei preserU at the coneersation between God Almighty 
and Adam and jEvel No. 

Hotv then dul he come by the knowkdge of what passed on those 
occasionsl 

He obtained it by tradition from Adam : or by divine com- 
munication. Who says sol It must of necessity have been 
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communicated in one of these ways. Does Moses say he wrote 
the account or tell ns hinc he procured ikB iriformaiionl Where is 
the proof that it was comMunicaied at alll All the Jews, and 
after them, all Christians allow it. They all ascribe it to 
Moses. 

Jam asking for the proofs; If they do so, they ought to have 
good reasons, for doing so; where are theyl The acknowledge- 
ment of the traditions of the whole Jewish and Christian world. 

The acknowledgement of the whole Hindoo world in favor of 
the VedamSy and of the Mahometan world in favor of the Koran, 
is of the same kind: why are we not to allow thesel These are 
comparatively ignorant people: the christian world is wiser 
than they are. 

Still, I ask for proif: show me your superior knowledge, by 
giving me supenor evidence : tradition is too vague to be admitted 
as evidence. Any thing may pass as fact, if the loose traditions 
of an mdettered people, 3,500 years ago, is sufficient to prove it: 
give me the proof I have heard, so; or people say so; is not 
enough, , 

All christians universally acknowledge the divine inspiration 
of Moses. 

But haw do they or you prove i/? How can one man prove to 
anothery that the first is divinely irispired, but by assuring him of 
the fact: and then it rests, not on dvdne, but human authority. 
The man who says he is inspired^ says so : You are unreason- 
able: no man ever requires the accuracy of proofs of a court 
of justice for the facts of history. 

So much the worse : bid a fact related, lahich is in the common 
and ordinary course of occurrences, does not require any proof 
beyond the evidence of a well informed narrator of unimpeached 
character. Whereas, a strange, out of the way, miractdous fact, 
is not antecedently credible in itself, and therefore requires proof 
strong in proportion to Us antecedent improbability, to establish it. 
Where is the proof of the history of Mam and Eve, of J\oah, of 
the Deluge, S^c, reUUed in Genesisl The book is anonymous y 
claimed by no one as its author y addressed to no one. Affirmantis 
esty probare: he who asserts a fact is in possession of the proof, or 
he has no right to nmke the assei'tion. The mere assertion is not 
proof Where then is the proof^he proof I ask — that Moses 
wrote the book of Genesis and that he related only what he knew to 
have passed! 

I fear, this is the close of the dialogue; for where indeed are 
the proofs? Even if internal evidence — the assertions of the 
presumed author himself, be admitted as proofs that he wrote 
and wrote truly what is written — even this is wanting on the 
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present occasion. Moses is not mentioned from one end of 
Genesis to the other. No part of the Bible ascribes Genesis 
to Moses. I forbear entering into argument founded on the 
very objectionable character of the stories related. I MrilHngly 
pass over every thing but the want of evidence. I cannot give 
up that. Show me by reasonable proofs that Moses wrote any 
part of it, and I am content. 

But if this book of Genesis be as it plainly is, a fugitive, an 
anonymous collection of uncertain and popular traditions, col- 
lected or compiled no one knows by whom, concerning the 
supposed history of the earth and its population, it carries with 
it no authority because it is founded on no evidence as to its 
date, as to its' authorship, or its facts. What it relates may be 
allowed if usual and credible, and contradicted if otherwise. 
The private conversations related in Genesis are so numerous 
that nothing but miracle ailer miracle can establish them. It 
is true, Adam might have related these stories of God walking 
with him, talking to him, making clothes for him — to Seth, and 
thence traditionally to Moses; but if U were sOy what is it but 
human testimony ? 

Again: Moses could not have written the Pentateuch. Mo- 
ses was never out of Egypt except as far as the land of Moab, 
What could induce him to place Paradise on the Euphrates, or 
what could he know of Pison, and Gihon, and Hiddekel? a 
trader in trinkets and jewelry at Babylon would easily have 
heen tempted to make the remark, that Gold was found in 
Havilah, and the gold of thai land is good. And there is 
Bdellium and the onyx stone. What did Adam and Eve want 
with Gold and Bdellium and onyx stones.^ 

Could Moses, an inspired writer, who was profisssedly, pecu- 
liarly, a defender of the unity of God, tell us, that the sons of 
the Gods became enamored of the daughters of men ? Beni 
Elohim. The word elohim is the same in this passage as 
throughout the first chapter of Genesis. Or could he have 
penned that passage which says ''ye shall be as Gods, knowing 
good from evil?" 

Men of learning in the present day do not take for troe every 
thing that an ancient author chooses to assert: and they bring 
to the test of sound criticism, very dubious pretensions to 
authorship. The forgeries of 50 gospels within the 2 or 3 first 
centuries after Christ: of Sanchoniatho by Philo-bibiius; the 
fi>rgeries by Eusebius; the interpolations in our modern gos- 
pels of the four evengelists: the Epistle to the Hebrews; the 
Revelations, &c. &c. are now discussed^on the same principles 
of sound criticism, which were brought against the Epistles of 
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Phalaris, the forgeries of Annius of Viterbo, the barbie poem 
of Homer and Ossian; the impositions of Lauder, Chatterton, 
Ireland, Dumberger, &c. &c. A pretension accompanied by 
proof, is one thing, a pretension without proof is another; and 
in the present day it will not pass current. Even the doubted 
passages in Pliny, and in Tacitus, relating to Christ, as well as 
the clumsy forgery in Josephus, are losing ground, before the 
accuracy of modern investigation. In fact, the common sense 
of the present day, calls for Proof: give us Proof. As to the 
book of Genesis, there is not one shadow of evidence to sub- 
stantiate its claims to genjuineness or authority. Even as to 
the rest of the books of the old Testament, we know not frora 
any information that has reached us, that Ezra compiled in- 
stead of composed them, or who where the authors of them, 
or when they were written, or where. I am ready to allow, 
that in the absence of all historical evidence, we may admit the 
probability that the person or persons who compiled or compos- 
ed that collection, had the advantage of consulting some kind 
of manuscripts extant in his day: but this is a bare probability; 
about which we hnow^ absolutely nothing. Professor Sillimaa' 
would do well to remember, that he is not living in the credu- 
lous time of the early settlers of Connecticut. A professor at 
present, is required to keep up in some reasonable degree with 
the knowledge of the day, and if he chooses to advance a 
theological theory as a substitute for a scientific one, and to set 
up the book of Genesis opposition to the book of nature, he 
would do well to ascertain whether he is competent to defend 
it. Qaid valeant humeri. 

The Chaldee was the language of Abraham: unintelligible 
to the Hebrews, Jerem. v. 15. / 

But Seventhly^ let us trace the history of the law of Moses a 
little further. From the time of Joshua to the time of Solo- 
mon, we hear of no law of Moses, of no book of the law; and 
even Joshua had no mode of writing but that recommended by 
Moses of tracing the letters on soft plaster spread upon stone. 
For 500 years then there is not a particle of Bible testimony to 
the existence of such a document as the law of Moses, or its 
being used or known to the Israelites. They acknowledged 
indeed the Lord God who brought them out of the land of 
Egypt as their tutelary deity, but they were constantly led 
astray to the worship of the local deities Chemosh of the 
Moabites, Ashtoreth of the Sidonians, Milcom of the Ammon- 
ites, Molech^ and Baal; indeed the worship of all the deities 
was fostered by Solomon, even while he acknowledged and 
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believed in the pre-eminence of the God of Israel. 1 Kings^ 
ch. xi. 

In the peaceable reign of King Solomon, at the solemn dedi- 
cation of the temple it appears that search was made in the Ark 
(the repository of national documents) and no writing of Moses 
was found there, save the two tables of stone. No law of 
Moses was read to the people on that occasion; or even 
suggested or alluded to: nor do we hear any thing about that 
law, from Moses to King Josiah, (800 years) but one sentence, 
indicating that King Jehosaphat sent out a priest to read a book 
of the law to the people. They next occasion that we hear of 
the law and the book of the law, is 800 years after the time of 
Moses, under good king Josiah, in the 26th year of his age, 
and the account is curious, 

Hilkiah, the high priest, superintending the repairs of the 
temple, announces that he has found the book of the law 
somewhej-e or other in the temple. He gives it to Shaphan a 
scribe, who carries it to the young king and reads it to him. 
Josiah appears to have heard it read with astonishment as con- 
taining matters before, utterly unknown to him; and commands 
it to be read to the people. 

Now, of this book, no account whatever is given but this; 
HUkiah hasfotttid a book. We are not informed, where it was 
hidden and found; on what material it was written, in what 
dialect or character, in what kind of preservation it was, 
whether it was an autograph of the Jewish lawgiver or some 
recent copy, what its contents were^ and what time it took to 
read it; we are furnished with no information to authenticate 
it, nor is any enquiry made concerning it. Shaphan reads 
it off, as if it were written recently; all this is done, under 
the very suspicious circumstance of the workmen being brib- 
ed by havinf^ no reckoning made icith them as to what they 
had earned, but the money was delivered to them in a lump, 2 
Kings, ch. xxvii. 7, without check or inquiry or any questions 
a^ked. It appears also from Josiah 's remarks, that neither the 
Jews of that day, or their forefathers, knew any thing about the 
law, or used any observance of it. 

It appears from the whole account, that'Hilkiah had enlisted 
his pupil, the young King, in support of the Jewish priests, 
against the priests of Baal; and as the Jews knew nothing of 
the law of Moses, something of the kind was necessary as a 
system of religious ceremonies. He composed a book of the 
law, and pretended to have found it in the temple, after bribing 
the workmen to silence and secresy. No wonder, under these 
circumstances^ that when the book was produced, no enquiry 
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wim made and no question asked. The whole is a concerted 
plan, which the prophetess Hulda is brought over to authenti- 
cate. I say no impartial reader cail put any other construc- 
tion on this manifest contrivance as described in the book of 
Kings and Chronicles. This account amounts to fuU proof 
that Ihe book of the law, whatever it was, rests upon the credit 
not of Moses, but Hilkiah. It is Hilkiah's book of the law, 
according to the narration as it stands; for it is not attempted 
to trace it backward to any one else. 

Eighthly, We have now got a book of the Law, resting not on 
the authority of Moses, to whom it is not ascribed, but of 
Hilkiah: a book found most opportunely, during his quarrel 
with the Priests, of the Gentiles, in the neighbourhood, and 
when he would have been utterly at a loss what to say to his 
own people without such a code. What became of it? 

To Josiah succeeded his son Jehohahaz, who after three 
months' reign,* was invaded and deposed by the King of Egypt, 
who set up Jehoiakim; and Nebuchadnezzar carried him off a 
prisoner to Babylon. During these sanguinary wars, when 
Judea was invaded, there was no time to attend to Hilkiah^s 
book of the Law. Zedekiah succeeded Jehoiakim, and did evil 
in the sight of the Lord, and humbled not himself before the 
prophet Jeremiah. He reigned eleven years; during which 
of course no attention was paid to the book of the Law, by a 
King who went on doing evil, and disregarding the Priesthood. 
But even *'the Priests as well as the people transgressed afler 
all the abominations of the heathen." (2 Chr. xxxvi. t4.) 
Then came the invasion of the King qf the Chaldees from 
Babylon, when the invaders burnt to the ground the house of 
the Lord, and all the palaces in Jerusalem, and broke down the 
walls of the city, rendering the whole land desolate, and 
Carrying into captivity those whom the sword had spared. It 
is worth while to peruse the last chapter of the seco.nd book of 
Chronicles, to observe the utter and complete destruction of 
the City, and the impossibility of any public document escaping, 
even if any such had been preserved, through the careless and 
bloody period from Josiah to the captivity, when the Kings were 
not friendly to the priests and Levites of their day. 

Nirdhly. For 70 years the Israelites were in captivity at 
.Bahylon. They were permitted to return in the first year of 
Koresh or Cyrus, under Ezra and Nehemiah as their leaders. 
In the canonical book of Ezra no mention is made of the law, 
but in the 8th chap, of Nehemiah, E&ra the Scribe brings out 
the book of the Law of Moses, and reads it to the assembled 
people. This took up from the morning until mid-day, includ- 
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ing the time occupied by the comments and explanations of 13 
priests, besides Nehemiah and Ezra. At mid-day, the people 
were dismissed to eat and drink, and make merry on this 
occasion. Now, this could not have been the Pentateuch, 
whatever it was. A morning would not have sufficed for the 
purpose. No account is given how Ezra came by this book of 
the Law of Moses, or on what authority it was so denominated, 
or what it contained. 

Besides this canonical book of Ezra, there are two other 
books which the Protestant Church regards as apocryphal; 
but which are ascribed to Ezra or Esdras: and which the 
Greek Church and the Roman Catholics acknowledge as 
genuine. In the 6th art. of the Church of England, these 
apocryphal books of Esdras, or Ezra, are allowed to be read 
for example and instruction^ but not to establish any point of 
doctrine. This indeed is the true meaning of an apocryphal 
book, viz: **not inspired." But that does not effect the 
genuineness of a book as the author to whom it is ascribed, or 
the authenticity of the common historical facts narrated in it. 
Every writer even of fiction, will conform his narrative to the 
reality of the common occurrences of history. Sint ficta 
, simillima veris. 

The account given by Esdras is as follows (2 Esdras, xiv. 
19, &c.) 

*^ Then answered I before thee, and said Behold Lord, I will 
go as thou hast commanded me, and reprove the people which 
are present. But they that shall be born afterwards, who shall 
admonish theml Thus the world is set in darkness, and they 
that dwell therein^ are without light. For thy Law is burnt; 
therefore no man knoweth the things that are done of thee, or 
the works that shall begin. But if I have found grace before 
the, send thy holy ghost into me, and I shall write all that hath 
been done in the world since the beginning, which were written 
in thy law; and that men may find thy path; and that they 
which will live in the latter days may live. And he answered 
me saying. Go thy way, gather the people together, and say 
unto them that they seek thee not for forty days. But look 
thou prepare thee many box trees {that is for tablets; Shedoi) 
and take with thee Jarea, Dabria^ Salema, Ecanus and Aziel, 
these five which are ready to write swiftly (v. 42) and they sat 
forty days and they wrote in the day, and at night they eat 
bread (v. 43.) As for me I spake in the day and I held not 
my tongue at night. In forty days they wrote two hundred and 
forty-four books (Ihat is tablets, thin slices, schedcR, of boxwood.) 
Of these^ Esdras was directed to publish openly all but the 
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last seventy book«, which he was to deliver only *' to such as 
he wished among the people/' and he did so. This is the last 
passage that relates to the subject; so the history of the 
Law of Moses as contained in the Bible, informs us. 

1st. That Moses wrote no long composition; none that would 
occupy more than a part of a day to read. This agrees with 
the Law of Mount Horeb. 

^nd. That what he did write, was thin slabs of stone, traced 
in plaister while it was sofl. This is certain, for he would 
naturally make use of the same methods himself, that he public- 
ly recommended to the people: he would naturally prefer that 
mode of writing which he chose to recomipend to others as 
the most convenient; especially when he directed the national 
records to be so kept. Deut. xxvii. 1— -4. 

3rd. That we have no accounts of any "books" of Moses, 
from the time of their supposed original composition till the 
time of Jehosaphat and of the Priest Hilkiah who said that he 
had found the "Book of the Law." Solompn and the Levites, 
under his direction, after due search, could find nothing of the 
kind. They did not exist in Solomon's time. What this book 
of the Law comprised, what Hilkiah found, 6r what he compos* 
ed, whether it was in any respect the same as the ordinances in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy in whole or in 
part, or how much it comprised of the modern Pentateuch if 
any, how mtich of it was traditional reduced to writing, no one 
can tell, and no trace of it remains. It is quite certain that it 
could not have contained the book of Genesis, for that consti- 
tutes no part of the **book of the law." 

4th. A few years af\er Hilkiah had produced this his edition 
of the law of Moses, Jerusalem was sacked, burnt, and utterly 
destroyed and subverted ; the Jev/s who were not slaughtered 
were carried into captivity, where they had no means or oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the law, or of observing it. 
Nothing can be more likely than the assertion of Esdras (2 Esd. 
xiv. 19) that during the pillage and destruction of the city of 
Jerusalem, or during this captivity, the book of the law what- 
ever it might have been, was burnt, and no copy of it remained: 
nor can any thing be more probable in itself, than that ader the 
captivity and on their return to Jerusalem, their leader Esdras 
(Ezra) should dictate as well as he could the history of the 
world from the beginning as well as the history and law of the 
Jewish nation, and the claims and privileges of the Jewish 
priesthood to which he belonged. In so doing, the traditions 
and the learning of the Babylonians would greatly assist him; 
especially as he must have been born and educated in Chaldea, 
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far a leader of 70 or 80 years of age, would be too old for such 
an undertaking. Hence the similarity of the Jewish with the ' 
Babylonish accounts of the Cosmogony, and the Deluge of 
Xisuthrus: both of them distinctly traceable to India. 

"Except this book so dictated by Esdras, as is said, we know 
ojf no other that relates to the question: he therefore was the 
probable author of the Pentateuch so far as history ^can throw 
any lig^^ ^^ ^^i^ investigation. I say the probable author: be- 
cause there is nothing like certainty attached to any part of the 
historical testimony relating to the books called the Pentateuch. 
jSUI that is certain about them is, that those who believe the Bible, 
fn/ust believe that these books when ascribed to Moses as tJie author, 
are forgeries. The anachronisms cannot be gotten over. The 
learned and rev'd. Jeremiah Jones himself, must give up to 
his own adopted criterion, viz: that a book which mentions facts 
that occurred later than the time of the author to whom it is 
ascribed, is a forgery. See **New and full method of settling 
the canonical authority of the New Testament by the Rev. Jer. 
Jones, O^tford, 1798., vol. 1, p. 73." When or by whom this 
forgery was committed, depends on evidence so uncertain, that 
nothing can be affirmed respecting it. The following con- 
siderations induce me upon the whole to consider Esdras as the 
author or compiler of the Pentateuch. 

Because, there is neither positive, or any thing like probable 
evidence that any book of the law existed, when he undertook 
to compose from recollection. That all the Jewish records and 
documents should have been burnt at the destruction and burn- 
ing of Jerusalem by the soldiers of Nebuchadnezzar, is so very 
probable in itself, that it may be regarded as true, in the 
absence of all evidence to the contrary. It is exactly a paral- 
lel case to the burning of Rome "by the Gauls, and the conclu- 
sions thence deduced by M. De Beaufort and Niebuhr. 

Because^ as Esdras suggested, the Pentateuch begins with a 
history of the world from the beginning; manifestly Chaldean. 
Because, the Book of the law composed or compiled by Ezra 
or Csdras, took him seven days to read to the people: which 
agreesfe with the size of the present Pentateuch. See Nehemiah 
vui. 1©. 

Because, the double account of the Creation in our common 
bibles, so clearly pointed out by Eichorn and others, is mani- 
festly a Chaldee tradition tacked to a Jewish tradition: without 
any connection with it, and easily separable. It is Chaldee, 
from speaking of God in the plural, Elohim, Gods — Chaldee, 
because it agrees with the Phenician and Chaldee writers, as 
, cited by Josephus, Alexander, Polyhistor, and Eusebius from 
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Berosus, &c. — ^Chaldee, because Ezra or Esdras, who was 
educated and probably born in Babylon during the '70 years 
captivity, would derive all his knowledge from the Chaldee 
writers of repute of his day — Chaldee, because it is manifestly 
distinct from, and constitutes no part of the Jewish history or 
traditions, if any such existed: Moses would never have used 
the plural Elohim, the Gods — Chaldee also, because the Jews 
during their captivity, those who attended to literature at all, 
would be conversant in the Chaldee literature; and the Chal- 
dee traditional Cosmogony would be fashionable in the time of 
Esdras. 

I am aware that to these objections ^bur replies will be made: 
perhaps more : I. entertain no doubt of their being easily ob- 
viated. 

li vnll be said, that all these are old objections that have been 
long ago refuted. To this I answer that it is true, they are 
none of them new objections: it is equally true, that not one of! 
them have ever been refuted, or so far as I know, attempted to 
be refuted; and I deriy that they can be. Here they are; they 
challenge refutation; and if Professbr Silliman can refute them, 
let him do so. The hardihood of assertion applied to these and 
other objections, would astonish any unprejudiced reader, not 
, acquainted with the clerical mode of treating these subjects. 

The objections I now make, a^e, for the most part, borrowed 
from the following publications, viz: 

Tradatua theologico-politicus of Spinoza, a Jew. 

Histoire critiqv^ du vieux testament, par le Pere Simon. A 
Roman Catholic historian and critic. 

Recherches nouvelles sur l^histoire ancienne, par Volney. in 
vol. I. • 

Fabricaiion of the Pentateuch proved by the Anachronisms 
contained in those books. New- York, 18^9. 

I am pretty well acquainted with theological controversies 
relating to the genuineness of the books commonly relied on, 
but I am not acquainted with any author of repute, who has yet 
ventured to reply to the objections which I have now stated. 
And very glad shall I be to see them satisfactorily answered^ — 
'if they can be. 

Moreover, it mtl be said, that the Anachronisms and contra- 
dictory passages are interpolations. Tb this I answer, they are 
incorporated with the rest of the books: they are founded on . 
the same evidence: they appear as parts of one whole: there 
is no mark but the carelessness and forgetfulness that dictated 
them, by which they are to be distinguished from the rest of ^ 
the works wherein they are found. Such an objection would 
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prevent all examination of the authenticity of testimony or evi* 
dence, from the contradictions or inconsistencies it may contain. 
Those who tell us these are interpolations, should point out how ' 
they crept into the text; and inform us when they took place, 
by whom, and for what purpose. The passages objected to, 
are, in general, no more than reasonable explanations of the 
text, if written, as I presume they were, by some author, long 
after the date of the original transactions. But in other cases 
they are clearly anachronisms from mere carelessness: just like 
the reference to Daniel as a great prophet, in the prophecy of 
£lzekiel; when Daniel was only a child, when first carried 
away into Babylon. See the book of Daniel, ch. 1, and Ezek. 
xxviii. 3. Passages that manifestly prove the prophecy of 
Szekiel to have been fabricated at some time subsequent to the 
Babylonish captivity. It will be said that the book of Esdras 
is an apocryphal book. To this I answer, there is no known 
criterion of the books called apocryphal. The original mean- 
ing among the Jews was set aside as being ^'not divinely 
inspired." But every ancient ecclesiastical author, and every 
division of christians, have different notions of books canonical 
and books apocryphal. Thus, Professor Michaelis uses the 
term apocryphal for authentic, as distinguished from inspired, 
and merely in opposition to canonical: and he cautions against 
considering it is a term of contempt, or as depreciating a book 
to which it is applied. The exclusion (he says) of books on this 
account from the Canon, by no means derogates from their real 
worth; and although there are many under this title that are 
spurious, there are others again highly deserving of eisteem. In 
the 6th article of the Church of England, the two books of 
Esdras are allowed to be read for example and instruction, but 
not to establish any point of doctrine. The Greek Church and 
the Roman Catholics admit Esdras as Canonical. Nor indeed 
is any divine inspiration necessary to establish a fact in itself 
80 very probable as that all the Jewish records were ^ burnt at 
the burning of Jerusalem, and the utter destruction and desola- 
tion of that city. Does any one consider Roman history as 
well founded previous to the burning of Rome by Brennus? 
Without relying implicitly on the arguments of M. de Beau- 
fort (Incertitude de I'histoire Remain pendant les quatres prem- 
ieres siccles) consult Niebuhr. 

There was no suggestion or enumeration of canonical books 
by any christian writer till the time of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 
in the year 170, nor any canon settled on ecclesiastical authority 
till the Council of Laodicea in 468 of our era; although the 
Council of Carthage (A. D. 397) 3 Can. 47, admitted the two 
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books of Esdras. Are not the Priests of the Greek and the 
Roman Church as competent to judge of apocryphal and ca- 
nonical books as any other sect of christian priests? Further, 
it may well be doubted if the book of Esdras be not of more 
authority than the book of Ezra. The book of Ezra is ca- 
nonical: the book of Nehemiah is also canonical: both of these 
books give an account of the same period of transactions that 
Esdras does. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah are contrar 
dictory, each being the hero of his own story, and the prime 
agent in the transactions related, and hardly making mention of 
the other. So that though both be canonical, it is hardly possi* 
ble, that both should be true. The reader can compare them 
in an hour's time. The two books of Esdras give an account 
of the same transactions, with fewer inconsistencies; his ac- 
count therefore is preferable. The common opinion is, that 
Ezra and Esdras are same person, and this is highly proble: at 
any rate the author of Esdras, whoever he be, meant to be so 
understood. As to Nehemiah, the Tirshatha as he calls him- 
self, he could not have been the author of the book ascribed to 
him as it now appears: for in Nehem. xii. 22, he mentions 
Jaddua the Priest and Darius the Persian (Darius Codomannus) 
who did not flourish in the world till one hundred years after- 
wards. 

I am fully aware of the supposed interpolations in Esdras; 
but they do not touch my share of the question. I am 
aware also of the argument in favor of the present canon 
drawn from Philo, Joseph us, Melito, Origeo, Jerora, Rufinus, 
and the falsifier and forger Eusebius, &.c. Nor am I igno- 
rant of the learned and condensed arguments of Eichorn on 
the authenticity and the canon of the scriptures of the Old 
Testament in his introduction to that book; nor of those of the 
latter writer, Jahn, far more suspicious, to use a milder expres- 
sion. They do well perhaps to defend the cause they were 
employed to support and that supported them. Nor am I 
ignorant of the objections of the Zurich Library. Nor that 
IrenaBus, Tertullian, Ambrose, may be cited in faivor of the two 
books of Esdras; nor that the council of Carthage A. D. 397 
admitted them as canonical. Nor has the order of Antiochus^ 
Epiphanes, to reject and exclude the^five books of Moses among 
the Jews of Palestine escaped me. But I want not to enter 
into the vexata questio of the canon and apocrypha; for no 
one can do so without being satisfied of the utter uncertainty 
thai accompanies it. Nor do I wish on this occasion to use far 
myself, any argument of any kind,, which the Old Testament 
does not corroborate. I mention ail this in the present place^ 
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merely in reply beforehand to an expected objection, which I 
shall be well prepared to meet when it is urged. The fact of 
these supposed writings of Moses being of an uncertain age, 
compiled by one or more unnamed, unknown compilers, fVom 
sources and documents entirely unknown, and liable to various 
.alterations and interp'olations-^and at some unknown time |p]b- 
sequent to the Babylonish captivity — is on all hands admitted. 
Adopting all the arguments of Eichorn and of Home and others 
— admitting and adopting all their possibilities, probabilities, 
may-he's, presumptions, surmises, and conjectures — I ask, is 
this any thing like reasonable evidence to substantiate a claim 
of divine inspiration ? Is it reasonable evidence to substantiate 
any fact whatever not in itself possible and probable? Are we 
required to believe implicitly upon evidence like this, full of 
doubt, conjecture, and uncertainty? assented on the one hand 
and denied on the other by crowds of examiners too numerous 
to be perused under a life ? 

It toill be said that there is a good evidence for the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch as for the works of Herodotus, Livy, 
Plutarch, and many other ancient historians, ivhose writings 
are now generally befieved to contain faithful accounts of the 
facts they detail. To this I answer, that these authors are 
cited, authenticated, corroborated, by numerous other authors 
in the republic of letters sufficiently near to their own times, to- 
satisfy the demands of historic credibility. By what author is 
the Pentateuch or any part of it, cited, aothenticated, corrob- 
orated, or supported? Kot by one: no not one, in the whole 
range of ancient history. The name of Moses is indeed men- 
tioned,, but nakedly mentioned in the dubious fragments of 
Berosus. 2nd. In so far as these historians relate facts and 
occurrences within the bounds of probability nothing can be 
said against admitting their testimony. But whenever they 
speak of events which are known to be contrary to the laws of 
nature and therefore false, we reject these parts of their histo- 
ries, and ascribe them to the public ignorance of the times. In 
like manner we refuse credit to the wonderful and miraculoiftt 
stories told in the Jewish books when unaccompanied by that 
clear and satisfactory strong evidence that the strange charac- 
ter of the facts demands; while we readily assent to any thing 
they contain which we know from reading, experience, and ob- 
servation to be founded in truth, or in strong probability. 

Livy informs us that on one occasion an Ox spake while lead- 
ing it to the sacrifice; and on another occasion it is said that 
a Croio prognosticated or foretold the misfortunes which attend- 
ed the reign of the Roman Emperor Domitiau. The same 
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historian gravely assures us that the marble statute of the Grods 
which had been set up in the Temples, at one time sweat great 
drops of blood. We at once smile at reading these absurdi- 
ties; but what is there mdre absurd in these narratives than in 
the book of Genesis, where we are as gravely told that a ser- 
pent and an ass spake; and that all the water in the land of 
Egypt was turned into blood; that the Lord rained bread from 
Heaven for forty years; and that during the whole of that 
period the shoes and garments of the Israelites, neither needed 
to be repaired or renewed. Surely, surely these are very 
doubtful marks of divine inspiration. The individual who is so 
credulous as to believe all this on the authority of the Jewish 
books, has no better evidence of its truth than he has of the 
truth of what the Roman hi.storian has written. If the one 
ought to be rejected as fabulous, so ought the other. Yet is 
this book of Genesis, adopted by Professor Siliman as the very 
ground work or basis of his geological theories; and neglect- 
ing or rejecting all the plain conclusions that are acknowledged 
and visible phenomeita of the earth's surface suggest, he can 
see nothing as true but what is contained in the cosmogony of 
this book. ''Hadst thou not better save the book of knowl« 
edge," said some one to the caliph Omar at the commencement 
of the burning of the Alexandrian Library? The Koran, says 
the Caliph, is all sufficient. Either these books contain what 
the Koran contains, and are therefore useless ; or they contain 
what the Koran does not authenticate, and therefore they ought 
to be burnt. 

There is also this difference between the works of Herodo- 
tus, Livy and Petrarch, and the books ascribed to Moses: that 
the latter is said to have been specially commissioned, and in- 
structed by God himself to write these books, while the former 
aspire to no such pretensions. It therefore becomes necessary 
to advance evidence in support of the authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch, of a nature far more exclusive and satisfactory, than 
"what is required to give currency to the works of mere histor- 
ians. A common and every day fact, probable in itself, may 
reasonably be credited on common and every day testimony: 
but a fact so strange as to approach incredibility, must be 
authenticated by evidence which admits of no doubt or contra- 
diction; for the question is, which is the more improbable, that 
the fact should be true or the evidence fallacious? 

Before we can believe that the Deity supernaturally inspired 
any writer to communicate his will to man, we must be satisfied 
of two things; 1st. that this supernatural inspiration was abso- 
lutely necessary to the communication; for the rule is, nee Dew 
inieTset nm d%gm» vindice nodus; and 2dly. we must be satisfied 
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from internal as well as external evidence, that the writing offer- 
ed to us claiming so high a character, is every way worthy of 
an infinitely wise and perfect being. Does our examination of 
the five Jewish books in question, particularly that on which 
Professor Silliman relies, the book of Genesis, convince us that 
Tve ought to view them in that favorable light? As perfect 
specimens of inspired dictation by divine wisdom? Or rather, 
have we not seen that they are totally destitute of that sort of 
evidence that would entitle them to be received in any court of 
judicature in the civilized world? The rude uncertain tradi- 
tions of a barbarous age, written no one knows by whom, or 
when or where; unknown to the learned world till about 280 
years before Christ, and in no respect corroborated or authenti- 
"^ cated by any known writer of repute. I greatly regret that the 
ultra-orthodoxy of the clerical and fashionable geologists of Eng- 
land, supported by the views of the subject so lately published 
by the very useful and estimable man, whose opinions I am 
compelled to controvert, because my duty as a professor obliges 
me either to adopt or reject them. 1 greatly regret I say, that 
I feel myself forced into this unpleasant train of opposition. 
But I cannot avoid it. Professor SiBiman's edition of Bakewell, 
I recommended as my text book; and I must either dishonestly 
suppress my own opinions, and adopt Professor Silliman's, or I 
roust at all hazards tell before my class, what I firmly believe 
to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Silence would give consent; and I must now, as heretofore, 
meet the difficulty in full front. 

Independently of the numerous facts by which it is demon- 
strated that Moses could not be the author of the Pentateuch, 
and in particular of Genesis, do not the books themselves 
afford sufficient evidence that they are'unworthy of the counte- 
nance of any intelligent being? Is not the book of Genesis a 
collection of absurd and frivolous tales.? Falling within the 
anathema of Jeremiah Jones? I wish the epithets absurd and 
frivolous were the worst that might fairly be applied; but they 
are not. And where fs the history to be found that corrobo- 
rates any of the facts related from Genesis to Deuteronomy? 
Can any man of common sense heMere that the Almighty would 
dictate such ridiculoua stories concerning himself, as are nar- 
rated in these books? Sometimes he is represented as a labors 
er, toiling and exhausting himself to such a degree that he re> 
quires rest to recruit himself; sometimes as a tailor regulating 
the dresses of the creatures be had formed; sometimes as a 
fringe and tassel maker, decorating a box of wood called the 
Ark; sometimes as their warrior or generalissimo, when with-* 
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out provocation they invaded and plundered their neigfaboftf. 
When they, prayed he came and talked to them; when they 
sacrificed, he came and eat with them ; and as is even ignorant' 
]y imagined, God had nothing to do but to be constantly at the 
elbows, and to attend to the wants and wishes of a barbarous 
and ignorant people. 

Whether my opinions agree or disagree with the account 
given in the book of Genesis, is to me of no moment ; because 
I consider that book and the other four books attributed to 
Moses, and called the Pentateuch, as being placed to his credit 
without any sufficient authority for so doing. In this respect 
they are, in my view of the subject, /)rg'cnes. I hold it there- 
fore needless to enquire how far they would have been binding 
had Moses really been the author. 

But I have one other argument to urge; and therefore I say 

TfiNTHLT, That Moses and the Israelites, did not and could 
not write or read or speak Hebrew, which was the language of 
the Phenicians and Canaanites, until after the invasion and 
peaceable settlement of the promised land. That is about the 
time of Solomon ; in whose reign the country first enjoyed a 
settled peace. 

Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, Gen. xi. 41 , and he 
went to sojourn in Canaan, Gen. xii^Sf audit is said, v. 6, that 
the Canaanite was then in the land: a passage that could not 
have been written till after the Jews had acquired full and 
peaceable possession of the promised land. So that, I agree 
with Dr. Rees and his authorities under the head Hebrew 
Character, in his Encycl. ' 'It appears moreover that the Chal- 
dee and not the Hebrew, was the language of Abraham's coiti>- 
try and his kindred, Gen. xxiv. 4, and that Abraham's native 
language was Chaldee, and the Hebrew was the language of 
the Canaanites which Abraham and his posterity learnt by 
travelling among them. For proof of this point, I refer to Le 
Clerc's Prologomena, 1 in Pentat. de lingua Hebraica. Jos, 
Sealig. Epist. 242 and 363, Walton's Proleg. II Sect. 13 to 19^, 
19 Seldon Ch. 2 Proleg, dc diis Syrirs." 

That the Chaldee was a language different from the Hebrew 
and not understood by the Jews, appears distinctly from Jerem. 
T. 15, where he foretels the descent of the Assyrians upon the 
Jews, and from Daniel i. 4. 

That Abraham who learnt it in Canaan, was reluctant to> 
permit Isaac to marry in Canaan. See Gen. xxiv. 

The children of Israel were kept in bondage by the Egyp- 
tians according to the common chronology 220 years, or about 
seven generations of a third of a century each. They were 
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the serfs, the slaves of their task masters, whose language thej 
would of course be compelled to learn and to use. When does 
a roaster take the trouble of learning the dialect of his slave ? 
Do the people of the Southern States study the dialects of 
Africa? What literature could then be among these Jewish 
serfs, kept to severe work, Exod. v. throughout? Moreover, 
Moses was bred up an Egyptian in respect of his learning, such 
as it was. If therefore he wrote at ail, it mu^st have been in 
Egyptian, for the Jews of his day, after being slaves to the 
Egyptians for 220 years and having passed 40 years in the 
wilderness where all but a very few of them died, could have 
no means or motive to learn any language but the Egyptian, 
which was to them their vernacular tongue after using it for 8 
generations, (260 years.) 

If Moses wrote at all therefore, he wrote in the Egyptian 
language. Certainly not on Papyrus, of which the Bible 
makes no mention. Whether in the hieratic, the demotic, or 
the phonetic character, or in what form of hieroglyphic^ or 
whether he used the ta proto staicheia described in the Stromata 
of Clemens Alexand. I stop not to enquire; no man ever yet 
saw an Egyptian book or part of a book; or any written histori- 
cal record, beyond an inscription of mere names, till the settle- 
ment of the Greeks at Alexandria under the Ptolomies, and the 
introduction of Christianity among the Copts. The Egyptian 
priests, told all their chronological lies to Herodotus, but they 
proved them from no book. Moses therefore did not write one 
line of phonetic Egyptian;: and whether he wrote any thing in 
any form of hieroglyphic, we know not. Upon these very 
interesting and very material points of information, his whole 
history is silent. No wonder; what account could Moses give 
of them ? Did he write in Hebrew ? No. Hebrew like Samari- 
tan is Phenician ; the language of Canaan. Bochart in his 
Peleg, and Petit, have settled this point in the arrangement of 
the punic monologue of Plautus. See also Walton's Polyg; 
Prolog. Ill, Sec. 13, et sequent. A man must be sadly ignorant 
of literary discussions who doubts this at this day. 

The Israelites could not have learnt the Phenician Hebrew, 
till they had been during some length of time peaceably settled ' 
among the Canaanites and Phenician traders. The Phenician- 
character was preserved obstinately by the Samaritans^, and it 
never was changed for the modern Chaldee even by Jews, till 
Ezra returned from Babylon. The Pentateuch therefore was 
composed originally in Hebrew, a dialect of the Phenician — a 
language that Moses could not have used, and could not have 
been acquainted with; a language learnt by the Jews long after 
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his day J during their intercourse with the Canaanites whose 
native language it was. The language of Goshen must have 
been Egyptian. 

Professor Silliman as it should seem, holds that these books 
were really written by Moses as the author of them under the 
influence of divine inspiration: that they are therefore of divine 
authority: and bear with them in their favor, evidence of tru^ 
so complete, that we are not at liberty to controvert any of the 
facts or statements contained in them of whatever description 
they may be. . 

I hold, that the Old as well as the New Testament, was or 
ought to have been intended to supply mankind with more 
worthy notions of religious worship than had prevailed before. 
But that they were by no means as infallible guides in min- 
eralogy or geology. For a long time these scriptures were 
considered as guides in Astronomy, and they are still so con- 
sidered by our clerical professors, in Zoology. To me, this is 
an ignorant and unworthy perversion of their true intent and 
meaning. Let the Clergy, and the class of Philosophers en*- 
gaged in the pursuit of science, keep each to their own proper 
occupations. They can get on very easily if they will not in- 
terfere with each other. Professor SilJiman's Syllabus, I con- 
sider as a most injudicious attempt to intermingle what the 
peace of mankind requires to be kept separate. 

Professor Silliman will of course appeal to the Bible: so do 
I. We need no other book to appeal to: I ask for no other. 
By the contents of the Bible, let my opinions stand or fall. 
Hereon I join issue with my respectable fellow lecturer. Let 
us state his case, as he presents it, and see whether a reason- 
able construction of the Bible will support the positions he 
assumes; and first let us see what those positions are. 

Outline of a course of Lectures on Geology, given at Yale 
College by Professor Silliman. New Haven, 1829. 

p. 25. '* We nuist conclude that the earth was originally 
and for a long time submerged, and that its crust at least has 
been in a soil and impressible state, tC not wholly a partiality in 
solution.*' 

<' Geology declares that the original or at least the early 
state of the surface of the planet, was that of a watery abyss; 
and the book of Genesis in the concme account which is there 
exhibited of the origin of things, reveals the same fact, as well 
as the receding of tne waters by which the dry land was made 
to appear." 

This alludes to the beginning of the first chap, of Genesis. 

p. 35. '*The epoch of the deposftion of the primitiva rodui. 
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appears to be coincident with that of the early prevalence of a 
primitive ocean," 

p. 40. Geological research clearly proves that the earth was 
gradually redeemed from the universal and gradual dominion of 
neater under tohich it lay at its first creation, 

AH these strange assertions, which the geologists who live at 

a distance from New-Haven, will read with utter astonishment 

as doctrines advanced from a Professor's chair in the year 1829, 

are founded not on any geological or chemical fact known or 

recorded by any actual observer since the days of Werner, but 

on the account in the first chapter of Genesis. As I know not 

the author of the book of Genesis, or his means of knowledge, 

or any circumstance whatever relating to him, I cannot trust 

nty senses to his implicit guidance. These are assertions that a 

clergyman may be allowed to make from the pulpit, for it is his 

occupation; bbt which Professor Silliman ought not to make 

without some kind of proof satisfactory to men of science. We 

know as a chemical fact, and the professor ought to know it too, 

that the quantity of water contained in the surface of the globe 

is not capable of holding in solution one hundreth part of the 

mineral substances that compose the crust of the earth. Can 

the Professor dissolve a lump a granite, large or small, in 1000 

parts of water? Can the Professor dissolve a particle of the 

cubic pyrites that abounds in granite, in any quantity of water? 

But there is a miracle in the case. Be it so. I grant this 

authenticates all incredibilities, and explains and reconciles all 

impossibilities. But where is the proof of the miracle itself? 

Did the author of Genesis live at the time when the earth was 

thus submerged in its chaotic state? If not, how did he get his 

information? By divine inspiration^ says Professor Silliman: 

and where is the proof of this? 

p. 68. ''There is decisive evidence that not further back 
than a few thousand years, an universal deluge (Noah's flood) 
swept the surface of this globe, and produced cerlain altera- 
tions in its physiognomy, p. 73. . This deluge of Noah was an 
exterminating and punitive infliction; sudden in its occurrence, 
short its duration, and violent in its eflects. 

p. 75. ** Taking it for granted that the Antediluvian moun- 
tains were the same as]the present, but somewhat higher, and 
that agreeably to the scripture history they were all covered^ 
we have the measure of the altitude of the flood (viz: about 
five and a half miles in height) and from the same history we 
learn also the time in which it rose." 

p. 95. Note. "I know not on what authority, physical or 
historical, any person is permitted to say that its elevation was 
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less than to cover all the high hills and mountains under the 
whole heaven." 

p. 60. Note. '*0f Deluges; for there may have been re- 
peated physical events of this kind more or less extensive, 
although there has been only one general vindictive one, and 
only one general deluge since the creation of man." 

There are other passages which might be remarked on, such 
as the crystalline character of the transition rock-masses, 
which I fancy no one ever saw but Professor Silliman. I omit, 
however, all but what relates to the watery solution of the 
primitive chaos, and the sudden, violent, brief and vindictive 
character of the Noacic Deluge, and the height to which its 
waters rose. It is unfortunate for me that I can neither read 
the book of nature, or the Bible in the same manner with my 
good friend at Yale College. 

And first, I deny that there is any evidence for an origi- 
nal, primeval state of the whole of this globe dissolved in 
water, except the first chapter of Genesis, 1 — 10. For this 
chapter of Genesis, there is absolutely no authority; not one par- 
ticle of reasonable evidence to substantiate it. Moses could not 
have written it, as I have shown; and if he did, what does it 
amount to, but the traditions of his day? for he was not present 
at the time of the events. Can Professor Silliman pretend to 
say in the face of eyery modern christian author, German or 
£ng1ish, that any part of the bible was compiled antecedent to 
the return from the Babylonish captivity? And half a century 
should be allowed for peace and leisure and civilization to take 
place, before literature of any kind could have flourished about 
that time. Will Professor Silliman inform us not only when, 
but by whom, and from what existing .documents our present 
bible history was compiled? Professor Silliman is evidently 
not a very sound geologist, and he is a worse theologian. I do 
not expect him to answer these'questions on his own stock of 
biblical criticism; let him consult the professors at Andover, 
who are not unskilled in German biblical literature; and with 
all the lights they can afibrd him, let him undertake to answer 
these questions affirmatively, if he thinks he can venture on 
the task. 

The surface of our globe consists of about two thirds water, 
about four or five miles deep, which notwithstanding the calcu- 
lations of La Place, is the more accredited depth. The depth 
of the strata, must of course considerably exceed five miles, 
because the waters repose on them. Whatever be the depth 
of the ocean, the crust of the earth which contains it and sup- 
ports it, must be deeper. The crust of the earth consists of 
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aggregate mineral masses, about S,75 of the specific gravity of 
'water, on the average. Let the professor reduce to powder a 
piece of granite, and boil it in 1000 times its weight of water, 
and see how much he can dissolve of it. And when he has so 
done, let him say, if he pleases, that this globe was once held 
in solution by water.* He may venture that assertion, but 
there is no chemist or geologists in Europe, that would not re- 
gard it with manifest surprise. 

Professor Sllliman ha9 therefore laid down as the very basis 
of his geological lectures, a supposed fact, not improbable, but 
impossible; and this upon the evidence of vulgcir tradition 
among an ignorant people, recorded by persons, and at times 
of which he is utterly unab^ilJ to give any rationsd account. If 
he can, I should rejoice to see it, for /cannot. 

And now, for the deluge of Noah. 

Wa6 it, as. Professor Silliman asserts, Suddeni 

Genesis, vii. 4 — 12, "I will cause it to rain upon the earth, 
fb^ty days and forty nights." Is this sudden? The rain came 
on gradually, and the ark was " borne upwards." This is the 
expression of a gentle and gradual motion. 

Was it, as Professor Silliman asserts, brief in its durationl 

Genesis viii. 5, ^' and the waters decreased continually until 
the tenth month." Can a duration often months be called 
brief? 

Was it violent as the Professor chooses to describe it ; pro- 
ducing all the disasters and destructions that the present sur- 
face of the earth evinces? Let us see what the bible ' account 
says. 

After resting on Mount Ararat, " for forty-seven days, Noah 
sent out a dove," Gen. viii. 11. *' and the dove came to him in 
the evening, and lo! in her mouth was an olive leaf plucked 
off; so Noah knew that the waters had abated from off the 
earth; and he staid other seven days, and again sent forth the 
dove, which returned to him no more." That is, the dove 
found food whereon to subsist. — Here is a deluge that did not 

* * 

*I pounded very fine, a piece of the old small grained granite, containing 
' the mica quartz, and feldspar, mixed in about equal proportions to the eye. 
I took of this powder, ten grains: I boiled it in 25 fluid ounces of pure 
water to about half a pint. I filled it up again with more water, and boiled 
it again for three hours, keeping up the original quantity of 25 ounces by 
repeated additions of hot water. On drying carefully the undissolved 
portion, it weighed 8 grains and a half. 1 lost on collecting it together, 
about half a grain, adhering obstinately to the filtering paper. So that 1200 
parts by weight of water dissolved after five hours boiling, one part by 
weight of. granite. 
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derange the leaves of an olive tree; say, can it fairly be term* 
ed violefU'^ 

But Professor Silliman, will not permit us to doubt that the 
waters covered the tops of the highest mountains. If the Pro^ 
fessor will not permit us, the Bible will. Gen. vii. 19, ^^ And 
the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the 
high hills which were under the whole heaven were cov.ered; 
fifteen cubits and upwards did the waters prevail." Here is 
the measurement: a cubit is 21 1-2 ipches of our measure. 
How, comes it, then, it may be asked, that all the high hills 
were covered ? Because the people talked of the country they 
knew. They could mean no other. We say, for instance, all 
the world was there; meaning alllpur acquaintance. In the 
early stage of the earth's cultivation, the inhabitants would con- 
gregate in the fertile plains, and the hills were such moderate 
elevations as they were acquainted with ia their neighborhood. 
At any rate, such is the account given. It must be accepted 
as it is given; no one is at liberty to add, alter, diminish 6r 
garble it. Written evidence, is evidence throughout, for it 
rests throughout upon the same authority.^ 

If it be said; that the mountains themselves were covered 
fifleen cubits above their summits, I can only reply that I take 
the account as I find it, and the account says no such thing. 
If the expression be ambiguous, and capable of two meanings, 
let Professor Silliman take his, and I will take mine, as I have 
a right to do. But of what value is an account so ambiguous 
and inaccurate? Is it such an account as this, that we are 
bound to accept as an article of faith and divine inspiration? 
That ought to compel us to disbelieve our senses, and renounce 
our understandings? It is well for Professor Silliman, that his 
useful services to science have placed his reputation on a more 
stable foundation, than his absolute unconditional surrender of 
his common sense to clerical orthodoxy. 

Professor Silliman says, (p. 60, note) this Deluge was a mn- 
didive, puniiive infliction. 1 am 'sorry he says so. Can he se- 
* riously believe, that God Almighty is vindictive? Can he 
think it possible that the Deity should inflict punishment from 
any other motive than the kind intention of improving and re- 
forming the habits and disposition of the offender? It is true, 
the vindictive character and disposition ascribed to the Deity by 
John Calvin and his followers will admit of such a supposition, 
but that a man of learning and science should advance such an 
opinion is most deplorable. 

Among human beings the following points are settled: 1st. 
That punishment inflicted on a delinquent, can paly be justifiable 
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a motive presented to the offender to abstain from a repeti- 
tion of the ofience, and to amend his disposition: is it not from 
kindness, and for their good, that we correct our children ? Or 
2^dly, To secure the peace of societ)' by preventing ap incor- 
rigible offender from going at large, and indulging in his evil 
propensities at the expense of others. Many good men doubt 
-whether this ought to go further than corporal confinement 
ivithout taking away life. All pain inflicted under the i^ame of 
punishment unless for those purposes, and on these motives, or 
exceeding in degree, what is reasonably necessary for these 
purposes, is cruelty. Can the benevolent author and parent of 
the human race, inflict punishment revengefully? Moreover, 
was there no other means of reformation within the power of 
omnipotence, than a total destruction of the whole human 
family? Is there no other way of exterminating vice, but by 
exterminating man, woman and child, the innocent with the 
guilty, even to every animal on the face of the earth? Et ubi 
Molitudinem faciunty pacem appellant, says the old Briton speaking 
of the Romans. But what had the sheep, and the cows, and 
the oxen, to do with all this! Why was the Revenge of the 
Destroyer exercised upon them? 

Quid meruistis oves, phicidtim -pecus inque tegendos 
Nati homines? Quid meruere boves? 

Were not the fish as guilty as these poor animals? We must 
not however forget (says the Professor) that the fish are not men" 
Honed in the history of the Deluge. The obvious answer to this w, 
{hat being tenants of the water they might well be left to take cart 
of themselves ! ! ! (p. 93.) Surely the T)eity when he gave ex- 
istence to this race of men, knew the propensities with which 
he had endowed them, the temptations to which he submitted 
them, and the course of conduct they would pursue. Were 
they created then, only to be exterminated? 

The more I consider this collection of btasphemies against a 
good and gracious being, the kind parent and protector of all 
his creatures, who could have had no other^ motive for bringing 
them into existence but their own happiness, the more satisfied 
I am that this dreadful account of tindActwe^ punitive infliction^ 
of exterminating cruelty, is a disgrace to the book that contains 
it^ and the intellect that can believe it. I thank God that I 
hold the whole story in utter detestation and abhorrence; nor 
can any weight of testimony make it creditable to me, that a 
wise and a good being could thas act. I ask of every parent, 
are these vindictive feelings, the dispositions he would wish to 
be encouraged in his own son? 

7 ' 
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I am perfectly aware thi^ although these arguments will be 
treated by Professor Silliman as a gentleman ought to treat 
them, and that from hira they will receive fair and argument- 
ative replies, yet there are many who will raise the hue and 
cry of infidelity, and heap calumny, falsehood and abuse upon 
the author, when they find his reasonings not within their power 
of confutation. All this is so much in the common course that 
I expect it. But it is high.time in my opinion, to resist the 
intermeddling of the clergy and their devoted adherents, in mat- 
ters of science: Philosophy may well appeal to its' own exclu- 
sive evidence, and refuse to be dragged on as a slave fastened 
to the triumphal car of orthodox theology. The time has arrived 
when the votaries of fashionable creeds must expect their tenets 
to undergo the searching ordeal of free discussion, if they 
imprudently provoke it. Nor is that man an honest man, who 
endeavors to keep the rising generation in darknesS, for fear 
they should discover the weak side of his own opinions. The 
times call for full and unlimited freedom of examination in 
every department of knowledge without exception; nor ought 
any opinion of any kind or description, pass current as truth, 
unless it be founded on such facts and such arguments as will 
statid the test of minute and accurate investigation before the 
tribunal of the public. 

The liberty I claim in this respect, I freely grant. Let those 
who think my reasonings untenable, refute them. Attached as 
I am to my own notions, I hope I am attached to the cause of 
truth still more. When the arguments here advanced, have 
been fully sifled and examined through a free press, we shall 
know where the truth actually lays; and not before. 

There are many and most grave objections that have been, 
and well may l^e raised against these books, from descriptions 
and commands contained in them, of a most objectionable 
character: but I do not wish to go beyond the occasion that has 
compelled these remarks; or j^ngage my respectable opponent 
in a discussion which he has not provoked. Sufficient for the 
occasion, are the preceding pages. 

One general result of this discussion, must strike the most 
careless observer: the arguments that may reasonably be urged 
against the Mosaic authority, and inspired character of these 
books, have induced many men of undoubted honesty, of ac- 
knowledged talents and abundant learning in various parts of 
Europe, and in recent times, to doubt whether the Pentateuck 
is a composition of Moses, and entitled to be considered as the 
dictate of divine inspiration. Much labor and much' learning, 
far more than the generality of men can bring to the examina- 
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lion, are required even to discuss, not to say elucidate, the 
difficulties that stand in the way of the orthodox opinion: is it 
thus that divine inspiration works? Doubts and difficuhies, 
obscurities, distractions and denials in abundance accompaDy 
hufnan efforts and investigations in pursuit of truth ; where 
* divine inspiration takes a part, we have a right to expect that 
all doubt and difficulty shall be removed, and that supernatural 
evidence shall be to every one conclusive both as to fact and 
argument; else it has interfered in vain. Shall the language of 
inspiration be doubtful or unintelligible? Shall it render a plain 
question obscure, or a doubtful one more difficult? Has it re- 
moved all obscurity from the present investigation? Why then 
introduce it? Cui bono? Let Prof. SiUiman and his clerical 
friends answer this inquiry. 



APPENDIX. 

Note A. On the uncertainty of History, Preface to Horace 
Walpole's Historic doubts on Richard 3rd. (1768.) 

Li'Histoire n'est fondee, &c. History is based only on the 
testimony of authors who have transmitted it to us. It is of 
great consequence therefore to our knowledge of history^ 
that we should be well informed who are the authors, and what 
character they are entitled to. Nothing is to be neglected on 
this point: the time when they lived, their birth, their country^ 
the part they bore in the transactions related, the kind of 
interest they might feel in them, their means of coming at the 
knowledge of them, are essential circumstances of which we 
ought not to be ignorant; for upon these circumstances depend 
the greater or less authority to which the history is entitled. 
Without this knowledge, we very oflen run the risk of taking 
for our guide an historian unworthy of confidence, or at least 
very ill informed. Hist, de I'Acad. des Inscrip. v. X. . 

So incompetent has the generality of historians been for the 
province they have undertaken, that it is aljpnost a question, 
whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, they would be 
able to reconnoitre the eventsof their own times, as transmitted 
to us by ignorance and misrepresentation. All very, ancient 
history, except that of the illuminated Jews, is a perfect fable. 
It Was written by priests, or collected from their reports; and 
calculated solely to raise lofly ideas of the origin of each nation. 
Gods and demi-gods were the principal actors; and truth is 
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seldom to be expected where the personages are eupernalural. 
The Greek bisloriaDS have no advantage over the Peruvian, 
but in the beauty of their language, or from that language 
being more familiar to us. Mango Capac, the son of (he Sun, 
is as authentic a founder of a royal race, aa the progenitor of 
the Heraclidge. What truth indeed could be expected, when 
even the identity of person is uncertain? The actions of one 
were ascribed to many, and of many to one. It is not known 
whether there was a single Hercules or twenty. 

As nations grew polished. History became belter authenti- 
cated. Greece itself learned to speak a Utile truth. Rome, 
at the hour of its fait, had the consolation of seeing the crimes 
of ita usurpers published. The vanquished inflicted eternal 
wounds on their conquerors — but who knows, if Pompey had 
succeeded, whether Julius Ceesar would not have been decorat- 
ed as a martyr topublioliberty ? At some periods the suffering 
crirotnal captivates all hearts; at others, the triumphant tyrant. 
Augustus, drenched in the blood of his fellow citizens, and 
Charles Stuart, falling in his own blood, are held up to admira- 
tion. Truth is left out of the discussion; and odes and univer- 
sity sermons give the law to history and credulity. 

But if the crimes of Rome are authenticated, the ease is not 
the same with its virtues. And able critic has shown that 
nothing is more problematic than the history of the three or 
four first ages of that city,* As the confusbn of the Slate in- 
creased, so does the confusion in its story. The empire had 
masters, whose names are only known from medals. It is un- 
certain of what princes several expresses were the wives. If 
the jealousy of two antiquaries intervenes, the point becomes 
inexplicable. Oriuna, on the medals of Carausius, used to 
pass for the moon; of late years it is become a doubt whether 
she was not his consort. It is of little importance whether she 
was moon or express: but how little must we know of those 
times, when those land marks to certainty, royal names, do not 
serve even (hat purpose! In the cabinet of the king of France 
il coins of sovereigns, whose country cannot now be 

int of records, of lette^s, of printing, of critics; wars, 
IS, factions, and other causes, occasioned these defects 
t history. Chronology and aalronoroy are forced to 
and reconcile, as well as they can, those uncertain- 
is satisfies the learned — but what should we think of 
of George the Second, lobe calculated two thousand 

teaufort, but I'lacertitude de I'histoire Bomaine pendant ha qua- 
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years hence by eclipses, lest the conquest of Canada should 
be ascribed to James the First? 

At the very moment that the Roman empire was resettled, 
nay, when a new metropolis was erected, in an age of sciencte 
and arts, while letters still held up their heads in Greece; 
consequently, when the great outlines of truth, I mean events, 
might be expected to be ^established; at that very period a 
, new deluge of error burst upon the world. Christian monks 
and saints laid truth waste; and a mock sun arose at Rome^ 
when the Roman sun sunk at Constantinople. Virtues and 
vices were rated by the standard of bigotry; and the militia of 
the church became the only historians. The best princes were 
represented as monsters; the worst, at least the most useless, 
were deified, according as they depressed or exalted turbulent 
and enthusiastic prelates and friars. Nay, these men were so 
destitute of temper and common sense, that they dared to sup- 
pose that common sense would never revisit the earth: and 
accordingly wrote with so little judgment, and committed such 
•palpable forgeries, that if we cannot discover what really hap- 
pened in those ages, we can at least be very .sure what did not. 
How many general persecutions does the church record, of 
which there is not the smallest trace ? What donations and 
charters were forged, for which those holy persons would lose 
their ears, if they where in this age to present them in the most 
common court of judicature? Yet how long were these im- 
postors the only persons who attempted to write history! 

But let us lay aside their interested lies, and consider how 
far they were qualified in other respects to transmit faithful 
memorials to posterity. In the ages I speak of, the barbarous 
monkish ages, the shadow of learning that existed was confined 
to the clergy: they generally wrote in Latin, or in verse and 
their compositions in both were truly barbarous. The difficul- 
ties of rhyme, and the want of correspondent terms in Latin, 
where no small impediments to the severe march of truth. But 
there were worse obstacles to encounter. Europe was in a 
continual state of warfare. Little princes and great lords 
were constantly skirmishing and scrambling for trifling additions 
of territory, or wasting each others borders. Geography was 
very imperfect; no police existed; roads, such as they were,^ 
were dangerous, and posts were npt established. Events were 
only known by rumour, from pilgrims, or by letters carried by 
couriers to the parties interested: the public did not enjoy even 
those fallible vehicles of mielligence, newspapers* In this 
situation did monks, at twenty, fi^y, and hundred, nay, a thou- 
sand mile^ distance (and under the circumstances I have 
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mentioned even twentj miles were considerable) undertake to 
write history — and they wrote it accordingly. 

If we take a survey of our own history, and examine it with 
any attention, what an unsatisfactory picture does it present to 
us! How dry, how superficial, how void of information! How 
little is recorded besides battles, plagues, and religious founda- 
tions! That this should be the case, before the conquest, is 
not surprising. Our empire was but forming itself or re-collect- 
ing its divided members into one mass, which, from the desert- 
/ tton of the Romans, had split into petty kingdoms. The inva- 

sions of nations as barbarous as ourselves, interfered with every 
plan of policy and order that might have been formed to settle 
the emerging state; and swarms of foreign monks were turned 
loose upon us with their new faith and mysteries, to bewilder 
and confound the plain good sense of our ancestors. It was 
too much to have Danes, Saxons, and Popes to combat at once! 

Our language suffered as much as our government ; and not 
having acquired much from our Roman masters, was miserably 
disfigured by the subsequent invaders. The unconquered parts 
of the Island retained some purity and some precision. The 
Welsh and Erse tongues wanted not harmony: but never did 
exist a more barbarous jargon then the dialect, still venerated 
by antiquaries, and called Saxon. It was so uncouth, so in- 
flexible to all composition, that the monks, retaining the idiom, 
were reduced to write in what they took or meant for Latin. 

The Norman tyranny succeeded, and gave this Babel of 
savage sounds, a wrench towards their own language. Such 
a mixture necessarily required ages to bring it to some stan- 
dard: and, consequently whatever compositions were formed 
during its progress, were sUre of growing obsolete. However, 
the authors of those days were not likely to make these obvious 
reflections; and indeed seem to have aimed at no one perfec- 
tion. From the Conquest to the reign of Henry the Eighth 
it is difficult to discover any one beauty in our writers, 
but their simplicity. They told their tale, like story tell- 
ers; that is, they related without art or ornament; and they 
related whatever they heard. No councils of princes, no mo- 
tives of conduct, no remoter springs of action, did they investi- 
gate or learn. We have even little light into the characters of 
the actors. A king, or an archbishop of Canterbury are the 
only persons with wJiom we are made much acquainted. The 
barons are all represented as brave patriots; but we hai^e not 
the satisfaction of knowing which of them were really so: nor 
whether they were not allturbulenfand ambitious. The proba- 
bility is^ that both kings and nobles wished to encroach on each 
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other: and if any sparks of liberty were struck out, in all iikeli- 
faood it was contrary to the intention of either the flint or the 
atecl." 

For the total absence of all authentic evidence as to early 
Koman History I refer to M. De Beaufort Sur Tlncertitude de 
I'histoire romaine: and to Niebuhr. For the total uncertainty 
of the Grecian history anterior to Thucicfydes I refer to Mr. 
Richardson's most interesting dissertation prefixed to his Per- 
sian dictionary, and since separately published: and to the 
Dissertation on the Helladian and other Grecian writers 
in the 1st Vol. (Q,uarto. p. 143 to 170) of Jacob Bryaqt's 
Ancient Mythology. These will serve as a commentary on 

Q,uicquid Grsecia mendax, audet in historia. 
The patriotic falsehoods and exaggerations of Josephus in de- 
fence of the existence on tiie Jews as a nation, known to and 
acknowledged by other nations, have been so fully exposed by 
fVyttenbach, that no man uf learning can support Josephus, till 
his defender has replied satisfactorily to the remarks of the 
Grerman commentator. 1 have already referred to them. 

For the utter uncertainty of all history previous to 500 years 
before Christ, see a Dissertation on the Homeric poems in a 
review of Wolf's Prok M^^oinena by Dr. Cooper in Walsh's 
American Quarterly Review for December llB27. V. 2, p. 307. 

All history has (with very slight exceptions) been written and 
compiled by Monarchists and Ecclesiastics. Three fourths of 
all history extant, is utterly unworthy of credit. It will have 
to be rewritten for posten! y ; as it exists, it is what Sir Robert 
Walpole called it, fiction. ' 

Note B. Extract fr(Hii L'bistorie de la Legislation, par M.Ie 
Comte de Pastoret. Vol. iS\ p. o4'2. 

** Several waiters, even ) ailurs of the Church, struck with 
the repetition of words, of th^uiihts and of facts, and even of 
contradictions between tlx' ]^ ntateuch and the books that follow 
it, have believed that the Bible as we now possess it, presents 
an abridgment only of ancient liistorians of greater extent; or 
that they were written a long time after Moses. Some of them 
fix the epoch of their composition under their first kings; but 
the majority contend that they were written after the Babylonish 
captivity, by an eminent prophet, who found them in his re- 
collection, or was indebted for them to divine inspiration. 
Among these writers may be counted, Isidore, Basil, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Leontius, Irenrcns. Eusebius, Theodoret, Chrysostom, 
Clemens, of Alexandria. To these may be joined authors who 
had various objects in wrii'.ig, and who were of very different 
creeds; Aben-Ezra, Mai ni aides, Spinoza, Simon, Le Clerc, 
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Masius, La Payrere, Hobbes, Newton, Vandale, Middleton, 
Basnage, &c. The Pentateuch, say they, relates the death of 
Moses — how could Moses have written it; the Pentateuch re- 
lates also, several facts which did not happen till some cen- 
turies after the time of Moses. It mentions by 'name manj 
cities which had no existence in his day, &c. &c. 

** These objections have been replied to by Abadie, Hbct, 
Spanheim, Heidegger, Witsins, John Christian Wolf, Du Pin, 
Adrian de Cattenburch, Calraet, and others. 

*'They who refuse to acknowledge Moses as the author of 
the Pentateuch, attribute it usually to Esdras, who could not 
have written it unless by the aid of some more ancient memoirs. 
The laws of Moses had been in force during many centuries: 
if we suppose that he collected these, added some explanations 
and some facts of a later date, the Bible might still be con- 
sidered in many respects, especially for the purposes of legisla- 
tion, as the work of Moses." 

The objection to this is, that the laws of Moses were not in 
force, as Pastoret supposes; nor is there one particle of evi- 
dence of any document being in existence at the time of Esdras 
or Ezra, excepting Chaldean Cosmogonies. Jtffinnantis est 
probare. Let those who assert it, prove it. It is not sufficient 
that their hypothesis requires the supposition, and therefore 
they have a right to make it: prove it independently of all 
hypotheses. Amid this conflict of opinion, who is authorized 
to assume the genuineness of the Pentateuch at this day .^ None 
but a writer who has an interest in the question, and a cause to 
serve which he is paid for supporting, and who therefore asserts 
from motives which have nothing to do with truth. 
' Note C. the following memoranda relating to the history of 
writing, are from the author's collecticms. Writing consisted — 

First. In the rudest times of impressions or tracings on soft 
plaister spread upon stones, as recommended by Moses in 
Deut. xxvii. ' ^ 

Secondly. Engravings or incisions on soft stone. 

Thirdly. On Lead and the softer metals. 

Fourtkhj. Cuttings on the mould in which bricks were 
moulded as at Babylon. 

Fifthly. Tracing letters by a stylus of pointed iron on soft 
wood; tablets of box-wood. SchedsB. 

Sixthly. Tracing letters on tablets covered with wax. 
Tabula cereata. 

Seventhly. On linen stretched and covered wit^ wax. Liotea 
cereata. 

Eighthly, On skins dressed. These were iiB{M^ved iiito» 
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something like our parchment by Eumenes, King of Pergamos, 
when Ptolemy at Alexandria, bought up and monopolized all 
the Papyrus. The skins thus prepared, were called Pergamena 
Charta. 

'^niMy. They wrote also on shells, (ostracism) on various 
parts of vegetables, and wood: whence the names Byblos, 
Codex, Liber, Folium, Tabula, Scheda, Tillura, Philura, &c. 

Tenthly. On the Byblos or Papyrus. Herodotus, 440, Ante 
J. C. mentions the Byblos; there is no satisfactory evidence 
that the Papyrus was brought into general use for writing on, 
till the successors of Alexander at Alexandria, began to make 
monopolizing collections for their Libraries. So says the best 
of the ancient antiquarians, Varro. Pliny on the dubious au- 
thority of an ancient author, thinks the Papyrus was known in 
the time of Numa. But the evidence is by no means sufficient 
to support the suggestion. The papyrus was cut into pieces 
about 18 inches wide, and glued together, while moist, on a flat 
table. When written on, it was made up into a volume, 
(volumen) or roll, round a stick. Sometimes it was written on 
both sides scriptus et in tergo. The Ink, atramentum, was 
lamp black in a solution of glue. Our modern ink, the Gallat 
of Iron suspended by gum water, is not so durable. 

Eleventhly. About the end of the 13th century paper was 
made of cotton. 

, Note D. I was not quite aware how dangerous it is for a 
man to trust his own eyesight when its evidence does not agree 
with the Pentateuch, till I read the following passage in the 1st 
vol. of Travels by Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Esq. 1825, p. 153. 

**There is. a spot at a short distance from this city which 
affords interesting and melancholy reflections, and serves to 
make of universal application, and to take away all exceptions 
from an observation of a Greek and a soldier, which in the 
fourth century was at least extensively applicable. The Pagan 
historian Amianus Marcellinus, says: *'No wild beasts are 
such enemies to man, as the greater part of Christians are 
deadly to one another." "Nullas infestas hominibus bestias, 
ut sunt sibi ferales plerique Christianorum." Lib. ii. c. 5. I 
mean the spot where the unfortunate Spanish physician, Michael 
Servetus, was burned alive on the 27ih of October, in the year 
1553, by the stupid and bigoted magistrates of Geneva, and 
that celebrated reformer and brutal monster John Calvin. For 
the purpose of demonstrating how far the folly and wickedness 
of men have gone, ancl to deter us from being brought back to 
the saftie state of degradation in which the human mind then 
was^ and to which many labor most assiduously to reduce it^ it 
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would be desirable to rescue from forgetfulness the history of 
the transactioD, and to 'show what were the articles of accusa- 
tion against this learned person; who, it is said, half discovered 
the circulation of the blood, that is, he found that the whole 
mass of blood circulates through the lungs. I have read that 
the charges were not confined to his anti-trinitarian notions, 
but some of them were most extraordinary. He had said in 
the preface to hi&edition of -Ptolemy's Geography, that '^Judsea 
had been falsely cried up for beauty, richness, and fertility, 
since those who have travelled in it have found it poor, barren, 
and utterly devoid of pleasantness." They accused him, 
therefore, of contradicting Moses, who has described that 
country as a land flowing with milk and honey, the glory of all 
lands! Would the furious Calvin have burnt a traveller, who^ 
had incautiously published, that he had found the stream of 
the book Kedron, when itL was not dry, was neither of honey 
nor of milk, but of water?" 

Note E. Dr. Whately, Principal of St. Alban's Hall, in the 
University of Oxford, a writer very advantageously known, and 
at present Ardibisbop of Dublin, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Senior as Lecturer in Political Economy at that University. 1 
copy the following passage from his first lecture published 
1831, p. 31. 

*Some there are who sincerely believe that the scriptures 
contain revelations of truths the most distinct from religion. 
Such persons procured accordingly a formal condemnation 
(very lately rescinded) of the theory of the earth's motion, a»at 
variance with Scripture. In Protestant countries, and now, it 
seems, even in Popish, this point has been conceded; but that 
the erroneous principle — ^that of appealing to Revelation on 
questions of physical science— has not yet been entirely clear- 
ed away, is evident from the objections, which most of yon 
probably may have heard, to the researches of Geology. The 
objections against Astronomy have been abandoned, rather, 
perhaps, from its having been made to appear that the Scripture 
accounts of the phenomena of the heavens may be ^reconciled 
with the conclusions of science than from its being understood 
that Scripture is not the test by which the conclusions of science 
are to be tried. And accordingly when attention was first 
called to the researches of Geology, many who were startled 
at the novelty of some of the conclusions drawn, and yet were 
averse to enter on a new field of study, or found themselves 
incapable of maintaining many notions they had been accustom* 
ed to acquiesce in, betook themselves at once to Scripture, aud 
reviled the students of Geology as hostile to Revelation; in the 
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ume manner as, in Pagan and Popish countrieB, any one who 
. iB conscious of crime or of debt, flies at once to the altar, and 
■heltera himself in the sauctuarj. 

Note F. When Dr. Caldwell some 13 or' 14 years ago, lec- 
tured aa Professor of Zoology in tHie University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he stated fairly without pressing either side of the ques- 
tion, the arguments whether the human race had descended 
Irom one pair or more. A divine of high station in the Episco- 
pal Church, called on him the next day to remonstrate on the 
impropriety of agitating such a qaestion, as being contrary to 
the tenets of our holy religion. But the Bible it not authority 
for the opinion that all mankind descended from Adam and Eve. 
Read Genesis iv. 14 — 17. Where did Cain find his wife ? and 
people to boil d a cityP If the Bible is to be heKevod, the earth 
was not unpeopled at that time.* 

"Cun'a wife might have been hii auter, snd he might have carried her 
with htm to the land of Nod, fat aught the Bible mjb Io the contiaiy, hut 
who cui belisve it' — Ed. Ikt. 



